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Arthur; or, the Northern Enchantment. A Poetical Romance, 
In Seven Books. By Richard Hole, L.L. B. 80. 5 
in Boards. Robinfons. 


LACKMORE, by his double epic on this hero, has been 
doubly « damned to fame;’ but Mr. Hole feems not to have 
been repreffed by this accumulated misfortune, from felefting 
Arthur as ¢ the fubje&t of his verfe,’ or from owning himfelf to 
be the author. As we are on the ground of romance, we may 
be allowed to remark, that he feems to be the favoured knight 
by whom this difficult adventure is to be atchieved ; or, in other 
words, to be the poet by whom Arthur may be celebrated 
without adding to the examples of the bathos. He is not afraid 
to introduce his hero in a ftorm, as fir Richard, if we recollect 
rightly, has done in his firft epic ; but there the refemblance 
drops. ‘The fcenery and images which occur in the firft book 
are extremely picturefque, fublime, and terrible. 

If Arthur be a fufpected perfonage, whofe exiftence may “i 
queftioned, and in whofe hiftory facts and fables are fo clofely 
intermingled, that even his admirers doubt whether they have 

not raifed a phantom into real life, this poem is of a caft equal- 
ly equivocal. I[t is neither the Iliad nor Orlando Furiofo, but 
appears to partake of the nature of each, while in its milder 
fcenery and more polifhed language it departs from both, and 
we fufpeét Virgil to have been-in the author’s eye. He declares 
it in his preface, to be ‘an imitation of the old metrical romance, 
with fome of its harfher features foftened and modified ;’? and we 
know not in what cther words to characterife it. It is too de- 
fultory to be confidered as a regular epic, yet too well conneét- 
ed and too important in its action to deferve the humbler title of 
atale,orofaromance. The ideas of fairies, ghofis, witches, 
necromancers, and the gloomy ‘ diabolifms’ ihc poffeffed the 
minds of our unpolifhed forefathers, have indeed ceafed to main- 
tain any influence over a more reflecting race, and fcarcely at 
prefent affe& the weak and illiterate. Yet we carry fo much 
of the fupefftition of ‘the nurfery, the veteres ave, in our 
breafts, that, when difplayed i in elegant numbers, and decorated 
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by the brilliant colours ef a glowing fancy, thefe tales will fill 
fafcinate our imagination, and carry away the reafon captive. 
We refign ourfelves with Ariofto and Spenfer to a pleafing and 
avowed delufion, while we took coldly on hiftorical narrative, 
for whrat js there in the events or in the cataftrophe, that we knew 
not before. If our author entertained this idea, and it is no 
improbable one, we can eafily excufe him for hurrying us away 
into the regions of imagination, and leading us to ‘ se old dais 
of the king Arthure, when 
© All was this lond fulfillid of Fayry.’ 

If we examine this equivocal child of Homer and Ariofto 
more clofely, we fhall find the manners moft nearly to refemble 
thofe defcribed by the Italian poet, while the boldnefs of the 
imagery and the uniform loftinefs of the ftyle fhow the author 
to be no mean proficient in the fchool of Homer. The great 
hinge on which the ftory turns, is this: The Weird Siiters, 
the Parce of the North, dimly defcrying through the veil of 
futurity, that Arthur’s fucceeding to the throne of Britain and 
union with Merlin’s daughter, would be fatal to the Gothic na- 
tions and their religion, are faid to 

« Have weaved with artful malice to impede 
What heaven’scternal wifdom has decreed, 

Round Inogen’s and Arthur’s natal hour 

Spells of dark import and pernicious power.’ 

One of the difficulties in which they are involved is, that 
though ‘ whofoever married Inogen, fhould from that hour 
reign fupreme in Britain, and fubdue all his enemies; yet that 
her life fhould be a continued fcene of mifery, unlefs fhe 
fhould fly from the man fhe moft dearly loved, and he by whom 
fhe was beloved fhould reject her.’ Hiengift likewife, the Tur- 
nus of the poem, has impenetrable armour, and, like Macbeth, 
¢ bears a charmed life.’ Another difficulty is, that unlefs the 
two braveit of the Scandinavian leaders fhould * plant in each 
other’s fides the mortal wound,’ Arthur would never reign in 
Britain. Merlin’s fupernatural wand is to oppofe the malice of 
thefe malignant beings. 

In the firft book, the hero of the tale, like Eneas or Black- 
more’s Arthur, 1s wrecked on the coaft of one of the weftern 
iflands. ‘The defcriptions we have faid are bold and picturefque. 
Inthe fecond, Merlin relates the events previous to the opening 
of the poem, a neceflary circumftance, if Horace’s advice be 
purfued. Several characteriftic as well as moral refleCtions are 
introduced in this narrative: the following on his return with 
Inogen to fcenes ‘ by time endeared,’ and the defcription. fub- 
joured is no unfavourable {pecimen of it: 
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© Thro’ various toils our calm retreat we fourid, 
St'll, as of old, with nature’s bleffings crown’d. 
The gurgling villas fofily urg’d its way ; 
The birds as ‘blithly warbled on the {pray : 
As {weet the blufhing flowers perfum’d the air ; 
The hills as verdant, and the meads as fair. 

‘ But ah! our minds were changed—to them no more 
Thefe fcenes appear’d as in the tranquil hour, 
In murmurs harfh the rill was heard to flow ; 
The feather’d fongflers feem’d to mock our woe : 
Each object rofe unlovely tothe view, 
For all was ting’d with forrow’s fable hue. 

‘It chane’d, one morn in deep reflection loft, 
I many a hiil, and filent valley croft. 
At length the fun gain’d his meridian height, 
And fearce my feeble limbs fuftain’d their weight. 
Before my view a gloomy forett rofe : 
To quench my thirft, and in-its fhades repofe, 
I thither bent my way; for thence the found 
Of waters ftruck my ear: th’ untrodden bound 
I tlowly pierce, and now their view obtain, 
As from th’ impending cliff they pour’d amain. 
The cooling wave the pangs of thirft allays, 
And round 1 my head the breezé refrefhing play Se 
An aged oak befide the torrent ftood, 
Of fize immenfe—the monarch of the wood. 
O’er the green dell its boughs were widely throwns 
And feem’d to make a foreitt all their own. 
The trees, that round their leafy honors rear’d, 
Like lowly fhrubs on barren heaths appear’d 
When mated with its height—in the cool fhade 
I lay reclin’d; a moffy ftone my head 
Supported, for around in order plac’d 
The lonely fpot a rocky circle grac’d.’ 

The vifion which occurred on this fpot is hizh'y poetical ; 
and the account of the Druidical facrifices, we fufpect, have 
too fecure a foundation in truth. 

In the third book, Arthur quits Ebuda in an enchanted bark : 
Ivar, an amiable youth, wifhes to accompany him, but is not 
permitted. He lands in the bay of Ituna (Solway Frith), and 
the bark, with his conductor Merlin, vanifhes from his fight. 
This whole book is full of romantic incidents: fpells, prodigies, 
and enchantments attend us in every itep, and it is more ex- 
travagantly, perhaps more pleafingly wild, than any other in 
the poem: yet few of the incidents, we believe, are new. 

On waking from his repofe, where vifionary {cenes of Bri- 
tain’s future glory had been difplayed, a fuit of enchanted armour 
aid his favourite fteed appear. His courfe is through a dreary 
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country, defolated by his enemies, till a dark impenetrable fo- 
reft rifes before him. As he travels by its fide, a pillar of 
black marble attracts his notice, on which Merlin’s advice is in- 
fcribed, concluding with—* Be circumfpect, be brave.? He 
_ enters the wood, and reaches a caftle, where another Sinon, or 
in the language of romance rather than of the epos, Urda, un- 
der the difguife of a fhepherd, warns him not to approach the 
caftle befet with fpells : he rejeéts the council, w°en ‘ the damon 
ftands confeft?, and defies both his and Merlin’s power. The 
charm thus diffolved, the tempting vale through which fhe ad- 
vifed him to pafs appears to be a horrid and deitruGtive chafm. 
At the caile he arrived, blew the horn at the gate, and Hengift 
appeared. In the defcription of the battle, and of the caftle, 
when Hengift, who could not be wounded, was hurried away in z 
fog by Urda, Mr. Hole feems to have ftrained his poetical ta- 
lents to their fulleft bent, and we have fcarcely feen more gni- 
mated defcriptions, more vivid imagery, or more genuine poe- 


try. The hero faw 


¢ ——Th’ extended wails, the turrets crown’d 
With hideous objects: wheeling wide around, 
The fcreeching owl, the raven of the night, 
With notesiil-omen’d urge their crowded flight. 
Harpies obfcene their direful forms unfold ; 
And dragons arm’d in feales of burnifh’d gold, 
Beat the refounding air with out-f{tretch’d wings, 
Like rufhing ftorms, and fhake their pointed ftings. 
Sulphureous torrents roll the moat around 
In liquid flame ; the boiling waves refound, 
And lafh the rugged walls: before his eyes : 
The bridge, the portal fades: black vapours rife, 
And fiery flakes fhoot thro’ the dufky fkies. t 
¢ Infernal fpirits on the walls appear, 
Here the fword blazes, there the threatning fpear, 
‘Here, like a meteor, levell’d at his heart, 
Gleams on the bending firing the flame-tip’d dart. 
_ From each red eye-ball glanc’d the fparks of ire ; 
Each difmal front feem’d feath’d with livid fire : 
With wrath .o’ercaft, and horror’s blackeft hue ; 
While wreathing on the winds their {naky trefles flew.” 
We think the fixteenth, feventeenth, and eighteenth lines have 
f{eldom béen equalled for bold and pitturefque imagery. The 
etymology of Stonehenge, from Hengilt’s ca‘tle fuppofed to have 
been in the fite of this celebrated remnant of antiquity, is fanciful, 
but at leaft.as probable as any other.account. ‘The following 
defcription of Lionel and Cradoc, prifoners in this caftle, may 
have been copied from Ugolino in Dante; but there is much 
originality in that of the work before us: | 
. « Their 
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¢ Their voices well the Britifh hero knew, 
And in his eyes fweli’d pity’s pearly dew. 
Their chains unbound, he led them t’ward the light, 
Bur ah! what horrid cbjeés met his fight ! 
Their hair, like i laihié- round thrtr fhoulders clung : 
Each limb was weaken’d, every nerve unftrung. 
Pale, meagre famine fate in either face— 3 
Extinét the manly form, and martial grace. 1 
In hollow fockets dimly roll’d their eyes ; i 
Their lab’ring bofums heav’d with frequent fighs. : 
With flagceri g feps thev totter o’er the ground, 
And gain at 1 ngth ther prifon’s u:moft bound ; 
Then dropping on the verdant turf, inhale 
The iong-loft tweetnefs of the frefhning gale.’ 


Why did the author difguft the cooler critic by changing the 1} 
tenfe in the laf lines? Their dungeon alfo was like that of i 
Ugolino, and their behaviour was fuitable to their fituation: 7 


* Dank was the floor; our limbs ftrong fetters bound ; : 
And toads and loathfome reptiles crawl'd around. hid 

‘¢ Here meet your docin! the furious Hencift cried— 4 
Here pav the forfeit or prefump-uous privée!” a 
When the gare clos’d, and the latt ftruggling ray 
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Of lixht was vanifh’d ; when we heard the key : fy 
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Turn on the grating wad, what wild defpair 
Poiiefs our fouls ? we wildly rave, our hair, 
Our fleth we ftrive to rend ; our chains deny 
Th’ attempt: then {till in filent grief we lie; 
Wifhing that fate our heavy eyes would clote, 
And weight of forrow fink us to repofe. | 
Repofe, not fuch alas! our fouls detir’d, . 4 
We find, with ft ong conflictirg paffions tir’d, 
Sleep fealsouréyes: bu: ah! tho’ feal’d our eyes, 
Terrific obj-¢ts to our fight arif: ot 
Th’ Unquret mind perturbed rood : a traip Ae: 
OF namelef> horror and chinizras vain ! Pia 
© We wake, and rageaguin, our bofom rends, 
And frenzy reigns; but foon the tear defeends 
In filent anguifh “Tho? our wifh was death, 
Yet nature taught us to prolong our bres athy 
¥en in our own def, ite: bur vougat ¢’ affuage 
Thirtt’s burning pangs we fund and hunger’s rage, iit 
Save naifome weeds nurs’d by a {canty tide, a 
Out-well ng from the cavern’s rocky fide, 
That lav’d the muddy foil—thus, many a day, 
Tho’ time we mark’e not, in defpuir we lay.’ 


The knights are hofpitably entertained by Ebrank, the father a 
of Lionel’s miftrefs ; and they foon feparate : Arthur, as direét- i 
ed by Merlin, to the Britifh forces in Cambria, the others to the i| Fl; 
auxiliaries wham they had brought from Gallicia. i | 
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In the fourth book, we find Launcelot in the bay of Menevia, 
expecting Arthur, and the recital of the preceding events intro- 
duced inthis part, though neceffary to the conduct of the 
poem, is not artificially conducted. Arthur’s auxiliary heroes 
are defcribed with great fpirit, and they join in a refolution to 
revenge the prince’s fuppofed death. ‘The Scandinavian lead- 
ers, Hengiit excepted, are introduced fitting at a banquet, or 
as Mr. Hole’s favourite Offian would fay, ¢ rejoicing in the 
_ ftrength of the fhell’ in the royal hall at Carlifle. The fpeech 
of Urda, who appears to them in the form of Odin their war- 
rior god, is animated and charatteriftic. Their religious rites, 
the contention between Hacon and. Valdemar, their march, and 
every circumftance, feem exaétly appropriated. ‘The author ap- 

pears to be no mean proficient in northern antiquities. 

The apoftrophe to ambition, which opens the fifth book, is 
poetical and juft. The battle is fought with fpirit, and the lit~ 
tle digreffion concerning the Laplanders, breaks the fcene of 
horror with much fkill. We are glad, however, to meet Ar- 
thur again ; we had almoft forgotten the hero. The Scandinavian 
manners feem to be ftill preferved with care, except in the con- 
clufion of the northern bard’s confolatory fpeech to Hacon on 
the death of his fon. It does not, we believe, appear, that, 
though according to Offian, the Ce/ts thought the departed 
f{pirit would wander round low marfhes and lonely vales, nor af- 
cend without the afliftance of an epicedium fung by a bard to 
the halls of the mighty, the Goths entertained the fame fenti- 
ments; or that it was ufual for them to fing one over the tomb of 
a fallen hero. The idea of appeafing a fhade by the death of 
an enemy, was alfe not a Gothic one, and can only be apolo- 
gifed for by the ferocious and favage character of Hacon. We 
ought, however, to add, that the three Scandinavian leaders, 
though all brave and enterprifing, are ftrongly difcriminated : 
the generofity and tendernefs which feem occafionally to break 
forth from Valdemar, diftinguifh him from the dark and vin- 
diétive Hacon, as well as from the infolent and impetuous, but 
artful Hengif. 

In the fifth book, we are again hurried away to 

‘ Lapland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.’ 

The winter-fcene with which it is introduced, is taken, with the 

. addition of fome highly poetical images, from Olaus Magnus’ 
defcription of Biarmia, In this defolate region, in a cave never 
feen by mortal, two of the weird fifters perform their incantations. 

The fpeech of Urda, who approaches them, is fublime and terri- 

ble ; fhe gives Hengift, ftill in a fwoon to their care, and pre- 
dicts that ‘ his fword fhall be imbrued in royal blood.? The 
¢ave, on his recovery, is changed toa Gothic hall of exquifite 


beauty, 





beauty, and he expreffes his indignation at being deceived by the 
weird fiters; but they appear, and grant his requeft to affume 
the form of Arthur; and on this precipice our author feemed to 
tremble: he efcapes, however, with fome dexterity: 

‘ We grant thy daring wih! - they fwift reply ; 

In femblance of his radiant arms to fhine ; 

T’ affume his mien, his look, his voice be thine. 

To guide thy courfe to thofe enchanted bowers 

That hold conceal’d the beauteous maid, is ours ; 

But that alone—If thou fuccefsful prove, 

She quit her dwe!ling, and repay thy love, 

Then Odin’s race fhall iw: ay the Britith throne— 

But know, thedanger’s great, th’ event unknown, 

Futurity’s dark vapours intervene. 

Elude our fight, and blot the coming fcene.’ 

We believe this ignorance of futurity is parfectly confonant to 
the received opinions refpecting thefe northern Parce, whofe 
malevolence is fuppofed to be fometimes counteracted by cir- 
cumftances, fometimes by fuperior powers. In purfuance of 
their will, he is conveyed in acloud-formed chariot to the bower 
of Inogen, the heroine whom we had been long anxious to 
know. She is admirably defcribed as well as her bower, and 
we are loft ‘ in the delightful lond of faerie.? Buta paffage 
alluding to the fairies themfelves, deftroys the illufion, and an- 
nihilates what our imagination had almoft realifed: 


‘ Oft as beneath their fhade deep-mufing ftray’d, 
At night, or dewy eve, the Britith maid, 
When the bright moon adorn’d heaven’s fpangled plain, 
Before her fight arofe the fairy train, 
In white plum’d helms, and vefts of fplendid hue, 
Cloud-form’d, and deck’d with quivering gems of dew, 
And while, to crown the revels of the night, 
Obedient glow-worms lend their living light, 
Their fweet-toned lyres the little minitrels fweep, 
And the charm’d winds in placid filence fleep. 
A fprightly band, accordant to the found, 
With meatur’d fteps in circles print the ground, 
At blufh of morn they vanifh from the view, 
And night’s pale emprefs wrapt in fhades purfue. 

‘ E’en in thefe latter days, by foreit green, 
The {wain benighted oft their {ports has feen, 
Thus potent fancy can the fenfe enchain, 
Form, and embody forth her’airy train 
In fimplett minds, and give to vacant eyes, 
What iterner Wifdom to her fons denies, 
Impreflions {weet and ftrange! alike her fwa: 
Th’ inventive bard, and humble fwain obey.’ 
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_ The interview hetween Inogen and Hengift, with her irrefoe 
Jution when urged to quit the delightful bower, is happily de- 
{cribed : the following comparifon is, we believe, original: 
¢ As fome pellucid current that divides 

The flower-embroider’d valley, while it glides 

By the pale lily, or the blufhing rofe, 

Now fhines in whitenefs, now with ciimfon glows ; 

Thus varying colours clothe the virgin’s cheek, 

And the firong conflict of her foul beipeak,’ 

The death of Cador, by which the prediction of Henpift’s 
embruing his {word in royal blood is verified ; Inogen’s beha- 
viour in confequence of it ;. the combat between Hengift and 
Valdemar, in which the latter is enraged at the bafe and un- 
knightly behaviour of his /uppofed greateft enemy, for Hengift 
had ftill the form of Arthur, and the other by the apparently 
improper interference and menaces of his former friend; their 
mutual fury, which renders them unmindful of the demon’s 
predictions, and urges them blindfold to the fall they were for- 
Warned to fhun, are incidents truly dramatic, and conducted with 
much addrefs. Inogen flies; but it was foretold that fhe 
fhould fly from Arthur, not from his /emblance. In the next 
book indeed fhe difclaims all affection for him, and threatens to 
deftroy herfelf if he dares approach her; but fhe aces not fy. 

In the feventh book, we again meet with Arthur, whom we 
left at the end of the fifth in purfuit of Valdemar. At the ap~ 
proach of night he takes fhelter in a cottage, and the defcription 
‘of its peaceful inhabitants feems introduced to relieve the mind 
by contrafted images. It is in many refpeéts pieafing, but we 
fhall tranfcribe only a fhort fpecimen of the author’s milder de- 
{criptive talents: it is a picture of the morning: 

‘ Faint freaks of light the purpled eait i lume, 
And weiiward ro.is the flow decreafing gloom. 
With vasted {creams atound Conagra’s height 
The birds of ocean urge their eddying flight. 
Some o’er th unruffled main difporting fweep 
On outftie:ch’d wings, fome mid the briny deep 
With piaions clos’d fall headlong ; and convey 
Exuliing tothcir young the fealy prey. 

Soon brivhter bc ams, as o’er the hilis is borne 
The vapor dim, its curling fides adorn 

With golden tints ; meanwhile th’ enlivening gale 
‘With fhadowy waves o’ercafts the grafly vale ; 
And the rill burfting tromthe.rocky height 
Winds thio’ the narrow dell in floating light.’ 

After fome adventures, our hero meets, we know not how, 
with El'ena, the attendant of Inogen. Her efcape, and vari- 
ous other circumflances which followed her elopement with the 
femblance 
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femblance of Arthur, raife his jealoufy and aggravate his diftrefs : 
he is urged to vengeance, and purfues the courfe Hengift had 
taken.—The flory then returns to Inogen, but thefe changes 
are {carcely allowable in. any poem, even diftantly related to the 
epic, though countenanced by the defultory manner of Ariotto, 
whofe ‘ wood notes wild,’ Mr. Hole might think preferable to 
thofe learned by art. Inogen, however, having quitted the fo- 
reft, and perceiving her firength to fail, * feeks repofe beneath 
the grateful fhade.” Hacon and his bards fix on this {pot to in- 
ter Sweno. ‘The Norwegian king, fuitably to his barbarous 
charaéter, having difcover ed, wifhes to deftroy her to fatiate 
his own vengeance, when the is refcued by a youthful knight in 
his firfteffay at arms; and this knight we find to be Arthur’s 
former friend Ivar, with whofe amiable and generous charaéter 
in the firft and third books we were highly pleafed. This feem- 
ed to us a happy idea, and it was no lefs fo to bring Arthur to 
the fpot, while fhe bent wesping over her brave deliverer, who 
was grievoufly wounded in her defence, A {fcene of recrimina- 
tion enfues, and the laft intricacy of the plot is unravelled, ex- 
cept that Inogen does not fy, with much fkill. The difiiculties 
would not foon have been cleared had not Merlin affitted : it was 
truly a dignus vindice nodus. His fpeech, which appears a very 
charatteriftic one, concludes the poem. 

Such is the modern Arthur, an epic, born in thefe degenerate 
days, when we little expected the tafk of criticifing a poem of 
this firft clafs, and when we could fearcely find fufiicient room 
to draw even the moft imperfect outline of a proper criticifm. 
To every friend of the Mules it will afford great entertainment. 
The tory i is agreea bly wild and pleafi gly romantic; the cen- 
duct difplays much imagination, and the images are in general 
fplendid and picturefque ; the events interefting ; the diction 
polifhed and mufical, ‘The imagery may appear to be too fre- 
quently borrowed from Offian ; but we may acquit Mr. Hole of 
the charge of concealed plagiar ifm, fince he frequently owns 
his obligation to his former friend, 

We kave faid, in the courfe of this article, that Mr. Holeis no 
mean proficient in northern antiquities. ‘This opinion is fully 
evinced by the many judicious and learned notes interfperfed, 
which feemed almoft to fuggeft the fufpicion which was enter- 
tained refpecting Vathec, that the work was written to intro- 
duce the notes, Indeed, in this romantic ground, he feems 
never to think himfelf fecure, unlefs he produces goud authori- 
ty, which makes his poem no iefs inftructive than entertaining ; 
though a dealer in poetic fictions only, might virions 

© Maft we fwear to the trath of a fong ?? 
if we had not “extended our article fo far, we fhould have 
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given fome account of thefe notes, as well as of the very judi- 
cious and learned preface with which the poem is introduced. 
At prefent we muft conclude our article with a {pecimen only, 
and we fhall take, without any fele€tion, that which lies open to 
our view : 


¢ Of this ancient cuftom an inftance was given p. 1zt. An 
older one occurs in Plutarch’s life of Thefeus : who mentions 
that his fuppofed tomb in the ifland of Scyros being openea by 
command of Cimon, bones of a vait fize, a fpear pointed with 
brafs, and a fword, were found init. In Ezekiel, c. xxxil. ve 
27. it is faid of Mefech and Tubal, that ‘+ they fhall not lie 
with the mighty wh'ch are gone down to hell with their wea- 
pons of war, and they have laid their fwords under their heads,” 
&c. that is, ‘they {hail not be buried with arms like brave men. 
It has been conjectured, that by Mefech and Tubal, the Scy- 
thians or fome neighbouring people were meant ; and it is ge- 
nera!ly thought that the Grecians were defcended from that 
numerous and wide-extended race. ‘The | heaps of ftone or earth, 
of which fo many itil! remain among us, accumulated in hee 
nour of diftinguifhed leaders, and pillars of {tone erected to’ 
their memory, was a cuftom not peculiar to the Goths, but 
prevailed among the Jews likewife, and other ancient nations. 
Iris particularly noticed in the fecond book of Samuel, c. xviil. 
vw: 17.18. And inthe Hercules Furens of Euripides, Thefeus 
affures his friend that the Athenians fhall offer facrifices, and 
erect heaps of {tones to his memory.—Ouciaios, Aaioros t” eZoy- 
ROLATbe” 





A General Hiftory of Mufic, from the carlieft Ages to the prefent 
Period. By Charles Burney, Muf. D. F. R.S§. Vols. lil, 
and IV. ato. 21. 28. in Boards. Robinfons. 


D®: Burney’s firft volume of this very learned and elaborate. 
work was publifhed in 1776; the fecond followed it 
in 1782 *; and we have received the third and fourth after an 
interval very little longer than that which intervened between 
the firft and the fecond. If we were to judge of the time that 
has elapfed by the wihes of thofe whofe tafte or profeffion leads 
them to thefe ftudies, we fhould call it long; yet, when we 
confider the number of authors, not only to be confulted but 
read, and the great quantity of matter to be arranged, we can 
only wonder how the author could find opportunities to complete 
his great work, amid the duties and fatigues of a profeffion, 
which feem to exclude the poflibility of conftant application. 
His refearches, hitherto, have been in times which afforded 





* The fir wolume was examined at great 'ength in the XLI. volume of 
eur Journal, i in five different articles: the fecond occurs ia our LIV. and 
LY. volumes, and is comprehended in four articles. 
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few materials that could be thoroughly underftood or depended 
on; but now he is arrived in the age of modern mufic, while 
the multitude of authors have increafed his labour, their clear- 
nefs has leffened his difficulty, and he proceeds in his hiftory, 
refting upon faéts inftead of truftine to conjecture. Though 
the fubje&t of thefe volumes is mufic, yet it is divided into fo 
many branches, that we have found it to be impofiible to give 
our opinion in general terms; and aeimpoffible, in our narrow 
limits, to accompany our author through his various difquifi- 
tions. We will therefore extract fome paflages, which may 
without injury be feparaied from thofe that precede and fol- 
low them ; and upon thefe we fhall offer fome remarks as we 
proceed. 

The third volume opens with an Effay on Mufical Criticifm, 
the introduction to which we will extra&, as it goes upon prin- 
ciples that require not a practical knowledge of mufic to com- 
prehend. 


* As mufic may be defined the art of pleafing by the fuccef= 
fion an’ combination of agreeable iounds, every hearer has a 
right to give way to his feelings, and be pleafed or diffatisfied 
without knowledge, experience, or the fiatot eritics; but then 
he has certainly no right to infift on others being pleafed or dif- 
fatisficd in the fame degree. I can very readily forgive the man 
who admires a different mufic from that which pleafes me, pro- 
vided he docs not extend his hatred or contempt of my favours 
ite mutic to myfelt, and imagine that oo the exclufive admira- 
tion of ary one i'yle of muiic, and a clofe adherence to it, all 
wifdem, ta {te, and virtue depend, 

‘ Criticifm in this art would be better taught by fpecimens of 
good compofition and performance than by reafoning and fpe- 
culation. But there is a certian portion of enthufiafm conne¢t- 
ed with a love of the fine arts, which bids defiance to every 
curb of criticifm; and the poetry, painting, or mufic that 
leaves us on the ground, and does not tran{port us into the 
regions of imagination beyond the reach of cold criticifm, may 


o 
be correét, but is devoid of genius and patlion. There iS, 


o 

however, a tranquil pleafure, fort of a rapture, to be acquir- 
ed from mufic, in which intellect and fenfation are equally 
concerned ; the analytis of this pleafure is, therefore, the fub- 
ject of the prefent fhort Effay ; which, it is hoped, will explain 
and apologife for the critical remarks which have been made in 
the courfe of this Hiftory, on the works of great mafters, and 

prevent their being conftrued into pedantry and arrogance. 
¢ Indeed, mufie: Al criticifm has been fo litile cultivated in our 
country, that its firft elements are hardly known. In juftice to 
the late Mr. Avifon, it muft be owned, that he was the firft, 
and almoft the only writer, who attempted it. But his judg- 
ment was warped by many prejudices. He exalted Rameau 
and Geininiani at the expence of Handel, and was a mes 
ec 
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fie to modern German fymphonies. There have been many. 
treatifes publifhed on the ast of mufical compofition and per- 
formance, but none to inftruct ignorant lovers of mufic how to 
litten, or to judye for themfelves. So various are mutical 
fty le: , that it requires not only extenfive knowledge, and long 
experience, but ‘a liberal, enlarged, and candid mind, to dif- 
criminate and allow to each its due praife; 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiftri. 


A critic fhould have none of the contractions and narrow pars 
tialities of fuch as can fee but a finall angle of the art; of whom 
there are fome fo bewildered in fugues and complicated contri- 
vances that they can receive pleafure from nothiny but canoni-« 
cal anfwers, imitations, inverfions, and counter-fubjects ; while 
others are equally partial to light, fimple, frivolous melody, 
regarding every {pecies of artificial compofition as mere pe- 
dantry and jargon. A chorus of Handel and a graceful opera 
fong fhould not prectuce each other: each has its peculiar me- 
rit; and no one mutical production can comprife the beauties of 
every fpecies of compofition. itis not unufual for difpucants 
in all the arts, to reafon without principles ; but this, I be- 
Hieve, happens more frequently in mufical debates than any 
other. By principles, I mean the having a clear and precife 
idea of the conflituent parts of a good compofition, and of the 
principal excellencies of perfect execution. And it feems, as 
xf the merit of mufical productions, both as to compofition 
and performance, might be eftimated according to De Pile’s 
fteel-yard, or reft. of merit among painters. If a compleie mu- 
fical compofition of different movements were analyf.d, it 
would perhaps be found to coniift of fome of the following in- 
redicnts: melody, harmony, modulation, invention, gran- 
Nea fire, pathos, tafte, grace, and expreflion; while the ex- 
€cutive part would require neatnefs, accent, eneryy, f{ptrit, and 
feeling ; and, in a vocal performer, or in‘trumental, where the 
tone depc nds on the player, power, clearnefs, fweetnefs, bril- 
Fiancy of execution in quick movements, and touching expref- 
fion in flow. 
¢ Bat as all thefe qualities are feldom united in one compofer 
or player, the piece or performer that comprifes the greareft 
number of thefe exceliencies, and in the moft perfect degree, 
is entitled to pre em nence: though the produétion or per: 
former that can boaft of aay of thefe conflituent qualities can- 
not be pronounced totally devoid of merit. In this manner, a 
compolition, by a kind of chemical procefi, may be decom- 
pounded as well as any other production of art or nature.’ 


‘The mention of De Pile’s fteel-yard brings to our remem- 
brance a ballancing of the merits of different muficians, on the 
principles of the ingenious Frenchman: it was publifhed about 
feven years fince, in a Magazine. 

_ After mentioning the neceffity of ftudying that. particular 
branch of mufic we are to criticife, he fays, 
al | I . ‘Ta 
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‘ To judge minutely of finging, for inftance, requires ftudy 
and experience in that particular art. indeed, 1 have long 
fufpecied fome very great intirumenta! performers of net fuffie 
ciently feeling or refpecting real good flinging ’” 


This obfervation is ftrongly confirmed by a trait in the mufical 
character of the late Mr. Cainfborough, who had certainly no 
relifh for vocal mufic, and was only pleafed by inftrumental 
performance. 

Dr. Burney commences the hiftorical part of this volume, by 
a continuation from vol. II. of the State of Mufic in the reign 
of Henry Viil. from thence proceeds to its ftate in Edward 
Vith’s time, and gives a list of the muficians of this period, at 
the head of which he places Dr. Tye. We doubt not of 
there being fome good reafons for this preference ; but weknow 
of nocompofition of Tye that is fo mafterly and pleafing as the 
well-known anthem of ‘ I call andcry,’ by Tallis. We think 
fome parts of Farrant’s ¢ Benedittus,’ to be neither ‘ dry, nor 
uninterefting.’ 

The reign of queen Mary offers nothing ofimportance. Of 
that of queen Elizabeth, he fays, 

‘In {peaking of choral mufic during the long and profper- 

ous reign of queen Elizabeth, our nation’s honour feems to re- 
quire a more diffufe detail than at any other time: for, per- 
haps, we never had fojuit a claim to equality with the ret * 
Europe, where mulic was the moit fuccefsfully cultivated, 
at ths period; when indged there was but little melo: ly say 
where. Yet, wh refpect to harmony, canon, fugue, an 
fuch labour: d and learned contrivances as were then chiefly ftu- 
died and adi ired, we can produce fuch proofs of great abilities 
in the compo! itions of our count -ymen, as candid judges a 
their merit muft allow to abound in every kind of excellenc 
that was then known or expected.’ 
The mufical anecdotes of this reign are many of them curious 
and interefting: im thefe days of seme and liberty, what 
fhall we think of preffing boy s for the fervice of the royal cha- 
pels? But, after all, perhaps, it is not worfe than another 
application of the fame violence, which ftll Tubfifts. 

\'The author gives a clear account of the firft introdu@tion of 
pfaimod dy into the reformed churches, which our limits will not 
permit us to extract. ‘The tune of the hundredth | pfalm, which 
will ever be admired, is the compofition of ( Claude le Jeune.— 
But we like the modern bafs better. 


‘ Lovers of mere harmony might receive great pleafure from 
metrical pfalmocy, in parts, devoidas itis of mufical mea(ure, and 
fyllabic quantity, if it were well performed ; but that fo f-ldom 
happens, that the greatedi b'eiling to lovers of mufic in a parifh 
church, is tO have an organ in’it fufficiently powerful to render 
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the voices of the clerk, and of thote who join in his out-cryf, 
who!ly inaudible : indeed all reverence tor th~ ptalmis feems to 
be lott-by the wretched manner in which they are ufually ‘ung; 
for, inftead of promoting piety and ‘edifivat on, they only ex- 
cite contempt und ricicule in the principal part of the congres 
gation, who ditdain to join, though they are obliged to hear, 
this indecorous jargon. There can be no objection to fober and 
weil difpofed villagers meeting, at their leifure hours, to prac- 
ti’e pfalmody together, in »rivate, for their recreation; bur it 
feems as i: their public pe formance might be difpenfed with 
during divine fervice, unlefs they had acquired a degree of ex- 
cellence far fuperior to what is ufually met with in parith- 
churches, either in town or country, where there is no organ.’ 


From pfalmody the author proceeds to the other fpecies of 
compofition, and feems to think that the Englith muficians of 
this age were fuperior to all their contemporaries in other coun 
tries. ‘T'o fupport his opinion, he gives fpecimens of their abi- 
lities, in which the compofitions of ‘Tallis evidently claim a pre- 
ference. He mentions Bird alfo with great refpect; in this we 
in general join, with the exception of his fervice in D minor, 
which we think the moft dry and unmeaning of any thing that 
can be called mufic. He enumerates many other Englifh com- 
pofers of this age, among the reft Milton’s father, and gives 
examples of their mufic, moft of which have long fince ceafed 
to exift, except as curiofities, unperformed, and indeed almoft 
unknown. 

We cannot follow the author even through the general heads 
of his hiftory, much lefs can we be expected to defcend to the 
many particulars of the various compofers he enumerates, though 
they are for the moit part full of curious information. He has 
collected the different paffages in Shakfpeare’s plays which al- 
lude to mufic, and, where they needed it, explains them; but 
there are one or two inaccuracies, which we will take the liber- 
ty to correct. Speaking of the Tempeft, he fays that * it has 
lately been performed, more as a mujical mafque than as an 

opera or play, at Drury-Lane, to the mufic of tie late T. Lin- 
ley, as it ufed to be to that of Dr. Arne and others.” We do 
‘not apprehend that Mr. T.. Linley did any thing to this opera, 
but fet inftrumental parts to the quartet of *‘ Where the bee 
fucks,’ &c. nor were thefe inftrumenial parts more than the 
double of the fong parts. It cannot be information to any mu- 
fical reader, that the original tune was Arne’s, which was made 
into a quartet, with fome additions, by Jackfon of Exeter. In 
the author’s quotation from the Winter’s Tale, he fhould have 
mentioned the very pretty trio of Boyce, made on the words, 
* Now farewell, for I muft go,’ &c. We the rather blame the 
omiflion, becaufe we think it has great merit as an original 


melody. A page or two before he introduces Shakfpéare, he 
quotes 
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quotes, a ftage-direction from Gammar Gurton’s Needle, ia 
which 1s the phrafe, ‘ Pype up your fiddles:’? Dr. Burney can- 
not reconcile piping with fiddling. It is undoubtedly incorreét ; 
but, in his refearches among the records of barbarous times, he 
muft have remarked, that our forefathers made no fcruple of 
fuch improprieties; and that, by correcting them, we lofe the 
language and the manners of the age. Shakfpeare’s /ea of 
troubles, in Hamlet, has been in fome editions corre&ed into 
fiege of troubles, to preferve the integrity of the metaphor. 
¢ Or to take arms againft a /ea of troubles.’ The critic thought 
it improper to take arms againit a /ea, and altered it to frege. 
But, if we have not room enough for the immediate fubjett of 
thefe volumes, we have none to {pare for incidental criticifms, 
though we could fhow reafon for diffenting from the inge- 
nious author in fome of his explanations. As the thread of 
our remarks on the Hiftory is now interrupted, we will take 
this opportunity of turning a few pages back, where we have 
the following note. 


¢ Writing in eight real ag fugato, in this clofe manner, 
is perhaps more dificult than in the fame number of parts, a 
duecori. As the exercife for the degree with which I was ho- 
noured at Oxford, was regui red, by the flatutes, to be com- 
pofed in eight real parts ; prey ious to fupplicating for itin rhae 
univerfity, befides the anthem, confifting of folo, verfe, and 
choral mov ements, accompanied by infiruments, I prepared a 
vocal chorus, in eight real parts, in the fame full anid rigid 
manner as Orl. Gibbons’s « O clap your hands together,” be- 
fore I had feen tha: or any other of the fame kind. It Was, 
however, not performed: as the late worthy mufic-profeffor, 
Dr. William Hayes, faid that though this movement alone 
would have well entitled me to a doctor’s degree, it would not 
be wanting, the chorufes of the anthem being fufficiently full 
to fatisfy him aud the univerfity of my abilities to write in 
many parts. 

‘ Upon fhewing Mr. C. P. Emanuel Bach the fcore of the 
exerciie that was performed at Oxford, 1769, he honoured it 
fo far as to beg a copy of it, and afterwards had it performed, 
vocally and inftrumentally, in St. Catharine’s church at Ham- 
burgh, under his own direction, 1773. It was repeatedly per- 
formed at Oxford, after it had fulfilled its original deftina- 
tion; and once the principal foprano part had the advantage of 
being exquifitely fung by Mifs Linley, now Mrs. Sheridan. It 
is hoped that the reader will pardon this egoti/m, which has been 

extorted from me by occafional and finifier affertions, ** that L 
neither hiked nor had ftudied church mufic.” 


The affertions are rather more ‘ fz/fer’? than the author is 
aware of. We never heard that Dr. Burney had any exclufive 
diflike to church mufic: it is not this or that ityle of mufic 
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the doctor is accufed of not ftudying; it is becaufe he has nevet 
given to the public an inftance of his abilities as a compofer, in 
any ftyle. We give the charge home and plainly, in the hope 
and belief that it will foon be refuted, and by the only efedual 
method. The exercife for the degree of doctor of mufic, here 
publifhed, will not be confidered as a refutation. We with thats 
in a future edition of this great and learned work, the whole 
note may be erafed: we alfo recommend the omiflion of three 
or four lines in a note, p. gz, which are in every view beneath 
the author to write. We recolleét the paffage in the Thirty Let- 
ters very well; and, if he will look at it, he will fee, that it 
was the vulgarity, not the mirth, of the catch that was objected 
to. 

It is with great pleafure that we quit thefe fpots: we will 
now turn to the brighter parts of this luminary. After enume- 
rating the muficians in the reign of James I. who feem rather 
inferior to their predeceffors, he goes on to appreciate the me- 
rits of thofe in the time of the unhappy Charles. 


¢ This prince, fays he, however his judgment, or that of his 
countellors, may have mifled him in the more momentous con- 
cerns of government, appears to have been poffleffed of an in- 
variable good tafte in all the fine arts; a quality which, in lefs 
morole and fanatical times, would have endeared him to the 
moft enlightened part of the nation: but now his patronage of 
poetry, painting, architeCture, and mufic, was ranked among 
the deadly fins, and his paffion for the works of the beft artifts 
in the nation, profane, pagan, popifh, idolatrous, dark, and 
damnable. As to the expences of his government, for the le- 
vying which he was driven to illegal and violent expedients, if 
compared with what has been fince peaceably and chearfully 

ranted to his fucceffors, his extravagance in fupporting the 
public fplendor and amufements of his court, will be found 
more moderate, and perhaps more innocent, than that of /ecret 
frvicein later times; and however gloomy ftate-reformers ma 
execrate this prince, it would be ungrateful, in profeffors of 
any of the fine arts, to lofe all reverence for the patron of Ber 
Jonfon, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and Dr, Child.’ 

We honour the author for his warmth in fpeaking of Charles, 
who was undoubtedly the greateft patron of genius of any fove- 
yeign who had gone before him. ‘The painter had the moft, and 
the mufician the leaft genius of the four artifts above mentioned. 
Of Lawes, we have the honour of thinking the fame as Dr. 
Burney; but the meafure in that fong he has inferted of this 
compofer, puts us rather in mind of Dr. Greene’s fong of Fair 
Sally loved a bonny Sailor, than the ballad of Harry Carey. 

Mufic, at this time, partakes of the commercial fpirit which 
animates all nations. ‘The teaching it, as an accomplifhment 5 

| she 
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the makirig of inftruments ; the printing and copying ¢otiipofi- 
tions, not only gives bread but riches to thoufands all over Eu- 
tope. England has fnuch more Of this tradé than any other 
country, and it is atrade that has lately been produced, in con« 
fequence of the influx of riches and their attendant, luxury ; but 


¢ During the moft tranquil part of Charles’s reign, it 
feems as if muficians muft have chiefly fubfifted on the houfe- 
hold and chapel eftablifhments, the munificence of their fove- 
reign, and private patronage of the great; as, in fummer, no 
fuch places as Vauxhall; Ranelagh; or other public gardens, 
furnifhed them with employment, or afforded them an oppor. 
tunity of difplaying their talents ; andin winter, there were no 
public concerts, either in the capital, or in previncial towns; 
and, except the theatres, which employed but fmall bands, 
there feem to have been no public means of fubfittence for 
fingers out of the chureh, or, except organitts, for inftru- 
mental performers any wheres Luxury was now lefs ditfufed 
through the kingdom than in fubfequent times; for; in pre- 
portion as commerce has been extended, individuals. have 
become rich, while the ftate has been impoverifhed. Nothing 
renders men le{s parfimonious and circumfpect in theif ex- 
pences than a fudden and unexpected influx of ready money. 
Our anceftors, whofe income was circumfcribed, had little to 
fpare for new modes and expenfive pleafures. The great were 
munificent, but the reft were neceflarily ceconomical.’ 

The author afterwards obferves, that 

‘ There was but little inftrumental mufic of any kind printéd 
during this period; and, for keyed-inftruments, nothing aps 
peared from the time that Parthenia was engraved, till 16575 
when a book of lefforis for the virginal was publifhed in the 
names of Dr. Bull; Orlando Gibbons, Rogers, and otliers. A€ 
a time when all other inftrumental mufic was fo éafy and fimples 
as to appear now perfectly artlefs and infipid, the extreme com 
plication and difficulty of all the mufic that was commpofed for 
the organ and virginal, is truly marvellous; and, irideed, 
though frequent complaints are made concerning the difficulty 
of the harpfichord and piano-forte mutfic of our times, it may 
be affeeted, with the utmoft truth, that it has been fimplified 
and rendered more practicable in every part of Europe, during 
the prefent century, while compofitions for almoft every other 
inftrument are daily rendered more difficult.’ 


This obfervation upon the old and prefent charafter of mufic 
for the harpfichord is perfe@tly juft: might not the complexity 
of the ancient leffons arife from the miftaken idea of employitig 
évery finger to enrich the harmony ? We remember a reply made 
by the late Mr. Butler, to fome extravagant encomiums on the 
performance of old Sebaftian Bach—‘ That gives meno idea of 
playing : depend upon it, he was 2 foul cramming performer 
Vou. LXVII. 4uguf, 1789. } The 
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The muficians which appeared during the Interregnum were, 
for the moft part, of no account. 


‘During this laf year of the Ufurpation was publithed 
«© The Divifion Violift, or an Introduétion to the playing up- 
on a Ground, by Chrift. Simpfon,” a mulician extremely cele- 
brated for his fkill in the practice of his art, and abilities on 
his’ particular inftrument. The bafe-viol, or viol da gamba, 
was in fuch general favour during the laft century, that “almott 
all the firft muficians of this country, whofe names are come 
down to us, Were performers upon it, and compofed pieces pur- 
poiely to thew its powers ; but particularly Coperario, William 
Lawes, Jenkins, Dr. Colman, Lupo, Mico, and Loofemore. 
But this inftrumcni, like the lute, without which no concert 
could fubfitt, was toon after fo totally banifhed, that its torm 
and conftruétion were {carcely known, till the arrival of Abel 
in England, whofe tafte, knowledge, and expreffion upon it 
were fo cxquibte, that, inftead of renovating its ufe, they feena 
to have kept lovers of mufic at an awful diftance from the in- 
ftrument, and in utter defpair of ever approaching fuch excel- 
lence. The inftrument itfelf, nowever, was io nazal, that 
this great mufician, with all his feience and power of ‘hand, 
could not prevent his moft enthufia{tic admirers from lament 
ing that he had not, early in life, applied himfelf to the vio- 
loncello. 

‘ But if its general ufe had continued, or were reftored, this 
book of Simpion, from the univerfal change of tafte and fty le 
of every {pccies of mufic, would be of but little ute to a fiu- 
dent on that inftrument now; when rapid divifions, of no other 
merit than the difficulty of executing them, have been totally 
fupplanted by vocal expreffion, learned modulation, and that 
rich harmony to which the number of its firings is favourable. 
Rough, but warm encomiattic verfes, are prefixed to Simpfon’s 
works by Dr. Colman, John Jenkins, Matthew Lock, and 
others, wich only fhew with what perifhable materials mufie 

cal fame is built.’ 


We apprehend that the Loofemore here mentioned was 2 
maker of inftruments as well as a performer. ‘There are fome 
nafal harpfichords of his, to borrow the doétor’s epithet, ftill 
exifting ; but his great work is the organ of the cathedral of 
Exeter, made, if we recollect the infcription correély, in 1665. 
We extracted this pafiage more for the fake of the elegant com- 
pliment paid to the memory of Abel than to give the hiftory 
of the viol da gamba; an inftrument which may be faid to be 
now extinct, perhaps never to be revived. 

The author, in his State of Mufic at Oxford during the Pro- 
tectorate, gives many extracts from the life of that well-known 
antiquary Anthony a Wood, which are highly naenteeine and 
entertaining. 


5 Oxford, 
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¢ Oxford, in the time of the civil war, feems to have been 
the only place in the kingdom where mufical founds were ale 
lowed to be heard; for that city, during a confiderable time, 
being the royal refidence, not only the houfehold mujicians, 
but many performers, who had been driven from the cathedrals 
of the capital, as well as thofe of other parts of the kingdom, 
flocked thither as toa place of fafety and fubfiftence; however, 
in 1646, after the king was obliged to quit this poft, and had 
been totally defeated at Nafeby, they were obliged.to difperfe, 
and thofe that were unable to find an afylum in the houfe of 
fome fecret friend to the royal caufe and to their art, were ob- 
liged to betake themfelves to new employments. 

‘ Ten years of gloomy filence feem to have eclapfed before a 
firing was futfered to vibrate, or a pipe to breathe aloud, in the 
kingdom ; as we hear of no mufic-meetings, clubs, or concerts, 
till the year 1656; when, by the peculiar induftry of honeit 
Anthony Wood, whofe paffion for the art inclined him to re- 
gard every thing that belonged to it worthy of memorial, we 
have an exact account of the ftate of practical mufic in this unie 
verfity.’ 

We have now brought down our review of this very confi- 
derable work to the period of the Reftoration. We hope tobe 
able to return to it very foon. 





Obfervations and Reflefions made in ihe Courfe of a Fourney 
through France, Italy, and Germany. By Hefter Lynch Picxxi 
2 Vols. $vo. 125. in Boards, Cadell. 


WE once quoted Dr. Johnfon’s admirable farewel letter 
to his ‘ Thralia:’ it enjoined her not to quit Eng- 
land; not to live in Italy. We have thought, more than 
once, that thefe volumes formed a laboured anfwer to it. 
Notwithftanding heat and cold; fcorpions, gnats, and bee- 
tles; the offenfive {mells on one fide, and the parched grounds, 
pointed ovt by the lively pleafure expreficd at feeing occa 
fional verdure on the other, every thing ischarming. The 
Alps and Apennines lofe their terrors; Rome is the miftrefs 
of the world; Milan and Florence are its gardens; nor is 
Lucca, where liberty gives the zeft to labour, and unufual 
fertility is the reward of both, without its fhare of praife. 
Whether this hypothefis is well founded; whether the love of 
Itterary fame, or fome meaner motive, fuggeited this publi- 
cation, is of little importance to us, or to the world: the 
‘ Obfervations and Reflections’ will be always pleafing; though 
in the loofe negligent undrefs in which they appear, the 
title and form of Letters would have been preferable. But 
Mrs. Piozzi detefls deceit. She would not call by the name 
of letters what was uot written in that form; and would not 
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condefcend to difguife her fex by a man’s habit, to fee a 
beautiful picture, which had ftrongly excited her curiofity, 
but to which, as it was in a monaftery, women were not oftenfi- 
bly admitted. We cannot blame fo laudable am inclination ; 
but, if fhe would not be a correfpondent, fhe fhould have been 
amore correct obferver. ‘The ftyle, which we might have 
praifed in letters, is difgufting in the author of more colleéted 
remarks; and the inaccuracies, which are excufable in thefe 
unpremeditated effufions, muit be condemned in what appears 
to be a more ferious attempt.’ Crambo, the friend and affo- 
ciate of Martinus Scriblerus, was, it is faid, every day under 
the influence of fome particular word. Our fair author is 
poffeffed by many fuch demons. Every thing is at times /a 
elegant—and it is fo difgufting: ‘ we never fhould have 
heard of fuch a trifle, but that it happened juft by, 7.” Then 
it is /uch ; and this little word, without the correfponding 
part of the fentence, is repeated many times in a few lines. 
Again, it is very often /omehow—* I did not greatly like it, 
Jomehow.’? At another time, ‘ove’? is wholly predominant; 
and it would be difficult to bring in the word more frequently 
than in the following fhort fentence—¥‘ ove cannot for one’s life, 
hear one another fpeak.? Indeed, ‘ ome’ is the favourite 
through the whole work; and almoft divides the lady’s fa- 
vours, with the beautiful, harmonious, and elegant monofyl- 
lable ‘fo.’ Really, Madam, ome cannot read ten lines with- 
out feeling /omehow fuch difguft /o: one is tempted to lay 
down a work, where oze meets with fo many inelegancies, 
fach colloquial barbarifms, which one mult — feel /omehow 
unpleafant. 

But to leave thefe little errors, thefe little offences againft 
what ought to diitinguifh even the converfation of every ele- 
gant and well-educated woman, we fha!l turn to the work, 
remarking only that Mrs. Piozzi introduces a little too fre- 
quently allufions to literature and fcience, which are fome- 
times fo greatly forced, as to appear affected ; and, in one or 
two infkances, fo inapplicable as to become ridiculous. In 
her tour, fhe firlt appears at Calais, hurries through Paris 
and Lyons, acrofs the Alps to Turin, Genoa, and Milan, 
At Milan, thée’travellers remained fome months, and next 
went to Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, acrofs the Apen- 
nines to Florence. After fome ftay at Florence, the party 
‘direGted their courfe to Lucca, Pifa, Leghorn, Sienna, and 
Rome. At Rome, ve have them at the end of the firit vo- 
Jume; and we fhall ttop here to give fome account of what 
occurs in it. 

[t is a trite obfervation, that every nevi fees with dif- 
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ferent eyes ; and, if the remarks are written while the ideas 
are vivid, will dwell on what was moft ftriking in the view, 
- and moft interefting in the recollection. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague deferibed with accuracy the drefs and appear- 
ance of the inchanting fultana, to whom fhe was admitted, 
negle¢ting fome other circumftances which the philofophic 
enquirer could wifh to have known; and Haffelquift, on the 
other hand, fcarcely fays any thing of the Pyramids of Egypt, 
except to defcribe a {pecies of mofs which grew on them, 
and fome pifmires whofe nett was near their bafe. From 
Mrs. Piozzi, we receive much that other travellers have 
thought perhaps beneath their notice, but which fills up the 
picture of Italy, and is interefting to every one who would 
purfue nature in different paths, where various emergencies 
require fuitable refources, or where different taftes fuggeft a 
variety of ornament. The -fplendid fcenes ftrike her imagi- 
nation ; but her defcription is general, and frequently undif- 
criminated: the little objects of fancy and of tafte feem to be 
more congenial, and are refted on with apparently greater 
fondnefs. 

When we again turned over the firft volume, with a view of 
fele&ting fome parts which might give an adequate idea of the 
varied information and entertainment which it affords, we 
found fo many paflages marked, that felection was difficult, 
and it was no equivocal proof, that whatever cenfure rigid 
criticifm might pafs on the whole, there were many very bril- 
liant and highly pleafing parts. Indeed, Mrs. Piozzi enlivens 
the dulleft fubjec&t by the fprightlinefs of her defcriptions, and 
her various refources in different fciences, We will fet out 

“with the lady in her paffage over the Alps: : 


¢ In thefe profpe&s, colouring is carried to its utmoft point 
of perfection, particularly at the time I found it, variegated 
with goiden touches of autumnal tints; immenfe cafcades 
mean time burfting from naked mountains on the one fide ; 
cultivated fields, rich with vineyards, on the other, and tufted 
with elegant fhrubs that invite one to pluck and carry them 
away to where they would be treated with much more refpect. 
Little towns fticking in the clefts, where one would imagine it 
was impoffible to clamber ; light clouds often failing under the 
feet of the high-perched inhabitants, while the found of a deep 
and rapid though narrow river, dafhing with violence amon 
the infolently impeding rocks at the bottom, and bells in thick- 
Jy-fcattered fpires calling the quict Savoyards to church upon 
the fteep fides of every hill—fill one’s miod with fuch mutable, 
fuch various ideas, as no other place can ever poffibly afford.’— 


—‘ Go'ng down the Italian fide of the Alps is, after all, an 
aftonifhing journey ; and afiords the moft magnificent fcenery 
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in nature, which, varying at every ftep, gives new impreffion 
to the mind cach moment of one’s paflage ; while the portion 
of terror excited either by real or fancied dangers on the ways 
is juft fufficient to mingle with the pleafure, and muke one feel 
the full effect of fublimity. To the chairmen who carry one 
though, nothing can be new; it is obfervable that the glories 
of thefe objects have never faded—I heard them fpeak to each 
other of their beauties, and the change of light fince they had 
paffed by laft time, while a fellow, who fpoke Englifh as well as 
a native, told us, that having lived in a gentleman’s fervice 
twenty years between London and Dublin, he at length begged 
his difcharge, chufing to retire and finifh his days a peafant 
upon theie mountains, where he firft opened his eyes upon 
{cenes that made all other views of nature infipid to his taite.’ 


We next arrive at Turin. 


* Some letters from home directed me to enquire in this town 
for Doctor Charles Allioni, who kindly received, and permitted 
me to examine the rarities, of which he has a very capital cole 
leGion. His foffil fith in flate —biue flate, are furprifingly well 
preferved ; but there is in the world, it feems, a chryfialifed 
trout, not flat, nor the flefh eaten away, as I underftand, but 
round; and, as it were, cafed in chryftal like our afpiques, oF 
fruit in jelly: the colour ftill fo perfect that you may plainly 
perceive the fpots upon it, he fays, To my enquiries after 
this wonderful petrefaction, he replied, “* That it might be 
bought for a thoufand pounds ;” and added, ‘¢ that if he were 
a Ricco Inglefe, he would not hefitate for the price:”’ ¢¢ Where 
may I fee it, fir?” faid 1; but to that queftion no intreaties 
ae produce an anfwer, aiter he once found I had no mind to 

uy. — 

—‘ The amiable old profeffor, from whom thefe particulars 
were obtained, and who endured my teizing him in bad Italian 
for intelligence he cared not to communicate, with infinite fweet- 
nefs and patience grew kinder to me as I became more trouble 
fome to him: and fhewing me the book upon botany to which 
he had juft then put the laft line, turned his dim eyes upon me, 
and faid, as they filled with tears, ** You, Madam, are the laft 
vifitor I fhall ever more admit to talk upon earthly fubjeéts ; 
my work is done ; I finifhed it as you were entering :—my bue 
finefs now is but to wait the will of God, and die; do you, who 
I hope will live long and happily, feek out your own falvation, 
and pray for mine.” Poor dear Doctor Allioni! My enqui- 
ries concerning this truly venerable mortal ended, in being told 
that his relations and heirs teized him cruelly to fell his manu- 
feripts, infects, &c. and divide the money amongtt rhem before 
he died,’ 

We fhould have ftopped a little at Milan; but the beft parts 
we have feen already retailed in the news-papers, We may 
however, fejeét a fhort anecdote; 
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¢ National character is a great matter: I did not know there 
had been fuch a difference in the ways of thinking, merely from 
cuftom and climate, as I fee there is; though one has always 
read of it: it was, however, entertaining enough to hear a tra- 
veiled gentleman haranguing away three nights ago at our houfe 
in praife of Englith cleanlinefs, and telling his auditors how all 
the men in London, that were noble, put ona clean fhirt every 
day, and the women wafhed the {treet before his houfe-door 
every morning. ‘* Che fchiavita mai!” exclaimed a lady of 
quality, who was liftening : ** ma uatural mente fara per com 
mando del principe.”’—What a land of flavery!”’ faid Donna 
Louifa, I heard her : ** due it is all done by command of the fove- 
reign, I fuppofe.” 

At Venice, where objects are new and uncommon; where 
our traveller is wild with amazement, and energetic in her 
defcriptions; we find nothing fo very different from other ac- 
counts, particularly Dr. Moore’s, as to induce us to enlarge 
on what fhe has remarked: indeed, what feems to us moftin- 
terefting would be too long for our limits, The paffage which 
relates to Guarini’s Paftor Fido, is too interefting to an ad 
mirer of Italian literature to be omitted. 


‘Having heard that Guarini’s manvufcript of the Paftor Fido, 
written in his own hand, was {ately kept at this place, I afked 
for it, and was entertai ed to fee his numberlefs corre¢tions and 
variations from the original thought, like thoie of Pope’s Homer 

referved in the Britifh Mufeum ; fome of which I copied over 
for Dr. Johnfon to print, at the time he publifhed his Lives of 
the Englifh Poets. My curiofity led me to look in the Paftor 
Fido for the famous paflage of Legge humana, inhumana, Sc. 
and it was obfervable enough that he had written it three 
different ways before he pitched on that peculiar expreffion 
which caufed his book to be prohibited, Seeing the manifcript 
I took notice, however, of the beautiful penmanfhip with which 
it was written: our Englifh hand-writing cotemporary to his 
was coarfe, if I recollect, and very angular ;—but Jtalian hand 
was the firft to become elegant, and itill retains fome privileges 
amongit us. Once more, every thing fmall, and every thing 
great, revived afier the dark ages—in Italy.’ 


The name of Dr. Johnfon reminds us of an obfervation, 
which we forgot to make in its proper place. The lady 
feems occafionally to introduce her old friend, as if fhe wifhed 
her name to pafs down the ftream of time with his, and to 
partake the gale of his fame. Yet, there is more than one 
pafiage, where we think the feels the Jurking {parks of refent- 
ment, the veteris veftigia flammez. In the beginning, fhe 
mentions Mrs. Fermor, the priorefs of the Auftin nuns, niece 
to Belinda, the heroine of the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ She 
remarked, that there was little comfort, in her opinion, ‘ re 
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be found in a houfe that harbonred poets ;’ for fhe remember~ 
ed that Mr. Pope’s.praife had made her aunt very conceited 
and troublefome, while his numberlefs caprices would have 
employed ten fervants to wait on it. He fat dozing chiefly 
in the day, the faid, and wrote his verfes in the ntght, whena 


maid was corftantly employed i in making coffee for him. 
The Venetians Mrs. Piozzi deferibes very advantageoutly. 
Their foftnefs, their kindnefs, and good humour ; their at~ 
tention, fidelity, and fteadinefs, are much commended. | 
Of Florence we can only defcribe la Contadinella Tofcana, 
for Mrs, Piozzi’s recapitulation is 4 little too trifling and 
much too égotic-——where I dined with a prince, where I gave 
a dinner, where Nardini played a folo, where we wrote the 
Florence Mifcellany, &c,—but we forget the damfel : 


¢ La Contadinella Tofcana, hewever, in a very rich white 
filk petticoat, exceedingly full and fhort, to fhow her neat pink 
flipper and pretty ancle, her pink corps de robe and itraps, with 
white filk lacing down the ftomacher, puffed thift-fleeves, with 
heavy lace robbins ending at the elbow, and faflened at the 
fhoulders with at leaf eight or nine bows of narrow pink ribbon, 
a lawn handkerchief trimmed with broad lace, put on fomewhat 
coquettifhly, and finifhing in front with a nofegay, muft make 
a lovely figure at any rate: though the hair is drawn away 
from the face in a way rather too tight to be becoming, under 
a red veivet cufhion edged with gold, which helps to wear it off 
I think, but gives the {mall Leghorn hat, lined with green, a 
pretty perking air, which isinfinitely nymphifh and fmart.’ 


We were well pleafed with Lucca, and with the fublime 
terrors which attended the refidénce at the baths of Pifa ; 
but we muft haften to Rome; though we shall only make 
a fhort ftay there with the fair ei ath and tranfcribe a fhort 
paflage as a fpecimen of her lively defcriptive manner: 


* At the Colonna palace what have I remarked? That it 
poffeties the gaycit gallery belonging to any fubject upon earth ¢ 
one hundied and thirty-nine feet long, thirty-four broad, and 
feventy high ; profufely ornamented with pillars, pictures, {tas 
tues, to adegree of magnificence difficult to exprefs, The Hee 
rodias here by Guido, is the perfection of dancing grace, No 
Frenchman enters the room that does not bear teftimony to its 
peculiar excellence. But here’s Guercino’s fweer returning 
Prodigal, and here is a Madoxna difperata burfting as from a 
cavern to embrace the boty of her dead fon and faviour.—Such 
a fky too!’ Bui it is treating too theatrically a fubject which 
impreffes one more at laft in the fimple Pieta @ Annibale Ca- 
Face ; at Palazzo Doria.’ 


In the fecond volume are contained Obfervations and Reflec- 
tions on Naples, from whence the travellers returned to Rome, 
te 
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to Bologna, Padua, Venice, Verona, Parma, ‘Milan : : -from 
thence they crofied the Alps on the fide of Tyrol, to Trent, 
Infpruck, Munich, Saltzbarg, and Vienna. From Vienng 
they went to Prague, to Drefden, to Berlin, and Potzdam; 
Hanover, Brufiels, Antwerp, and Lifle conclude the tour, 

At Naples, Vefuvius, the king, and St. Januarius are the. 
principal objects. The mountajn is defcribed with wonder- 
ful fublimity ; the king, with a free lively pencil ; and the 
Saint, con amore; not that Mrs. Piozzi believes the idle tales 
of the faint’s interference to turn away the burning tide, but 
that fhe has found in the ceremonies appropriated to this ve- 
nerable perfonage, the remains of the rites inflituted by Ta- 
tius, in honour of Janus. An hypothefis endears the fub- 
jects but inftead of the learned difquifitions on this fyftem, 
we fhall catch a fpark from Vefuvius, and a trait or two from 
the flight fketch of his Neapolitan majetty : 

¢ The weather was guiet then, and we had no notion of paff- 
ing fuch a horrible pight ; but an hour after dark, a ftorm 
caine On, which was really dreadful to endure; or even look 
upon: the biue lightning, whofe colour fhewed the nature of 
the or igina minerals from which fhe drew her exiftence, fhone 
round us in a broad expanfe from time to time, and fudden 
darkcefs followed in an inttant: no object then but the fiery 
river could be feen, till another flath difcovered the waves toff- 
ing and breaking, at a height | never faw before.’— 

—‘ When in he filent night, however, one lifiens to its 
groaning ; ; while hollow fighs, as ‘of givantic forrow, are often 
heard ditingly in my apartment ; nothing can furpafs one’s 
fenfutions of ainazement, excent the confcioufnefs that cuftom 
will abate their keennefs : : Lhave nor, however, yet learned to 
lie guiet, when columns of flames, high as the mountain’s felf, 
fhoot from its crater into the clear atmotphere with a loud and 
violent noife ; nor fhall I ever forget the fecne it prefented one 
dav to my attoniihed eyes, while a thick cloud, charged heavily 
with electric matter, pafling over, met the fiery explofion by 
mere chance, and went off in fuch’a manner as effectually baftles: 
all verbal defeription, and latted too fhort a time for a painter 
to feize the moment, and 1 imitate its very ftrange effeét,’ 


We are forry that we have room for no more: the king 
we fhall next attend to: 


¢ This prince lives among his fubjects with the old Roman 
idea of a window before his “bofom I believe. They know the 
worft of him is that he fhoots at the birds, dances with the girls, 
eats macaroni, and helps himfelf to it cak his fingers, and rows 
againit the waterman in the buy, till one of them burft out 
o’bleeding at the nofe laft week, with his uncourtly efforts to 
outdo the king, who won the trifling wager by this accident : 
gonquered, laughed, and leaped on fhore amid the acclama- 
tions 
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tions of the populace, who huzzaed him home to the palace, 
from whence he fent double the {um he had won to the water- 
man’s wife and children, with other tokens of kindnefs. Mean 


tine, while he refolves to be happy himfelf, he is equally de- 
termined to make no man miferable.’ 


The flory of the lady, who loft her fon in the earthquake of 
Calabria, is an admirable one: we never faw paflion fo feel- 


ingly, fo tenderly pourtrayed. It is worth a whole volume: 
and, whatever might be its extent, we fhould have tranfcribed 
it, if the eager proveditores for public curiofity had not al- 
yeady anticipated us. 

On the lady’s return to Rome, fhe fupplies us with informa- 
tion which had before efcaped her, refpeéting the manners of 
the Romans and the objects of curiofity and antiquity. When 
pointing out the tame fubmiffion of thofe in middle life, and 
the infolence as well as infults of their fuperiors, fhe farcafti- 
cally remarks, that the Romans deferve to reign over the 
world once more, if to command is beft learned from the prac- 


tice of obedience. Let us felect one other paffage, defcriptive 
of St. Peter’s church and its objeéts : 


¢The figures of angels, or rather cherubims, eight feet high, 
which fupport the vates holding holy water, as they are made 
after the form of babies, do perfectly and clofely reprefent in- 
fants of eighteen or twenty months old; nor till one comes 
quite clofe to them, indeed, is it poffible to difcern that they 
‘ are coloflal. This is brought by fome as a proof of the exatt 

proportions kept, and of the prodigious fpace occupied, by the 
area of this immenfe edifice ; and urged by others, as a peculi- 
arity of the human body to deceive fo at a diftance, moft un- 
juttly: for one is furprifed exactly in the fame manner by the 
doves, which ornament the church in various parts of it. They 
likewife appear of the natural fize, and completely within one’s 
reach upon entering the door, but foon as approached, recede 
to a contiderable height, and prove their magnitude nicely pro- 
portioned to that of tiie angels and other decorations. 


‘The canopied altar, and its appurtenances, are likewife all 
coloffal I think, when they tell me of four hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds weight of bronze brought from the Pantheon, 
and. ufed to form the wreathed pillars which fupport, and the 
torfes that adorn it. Yet airy lightnefs and exquilite elegance 
are the chara¢teriftics of the fabric, not gloomy greatneis, or 
heavy ‘olidity. How immenfe then mult be the fpace it ftands 
én! four hundred and fixty-feven of my fteps carried me from 
the door tothe end. Warwick caftle would be contained in its 
middle ai/le. Here are one hundred and twenty filver lamps, 
eich larger than I could litt, conftantly burning round the altar; 
and one never fees either of them, or the light they difpenfe, 
till foreed upon the obfervation of them, fo completely are they 
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loft in the general grandeur of the whole. In fhort, with a pro- 
fufion of wealth that aftonifhes, and of fplendour that dazzles, 
as foon as you enter on an examination of its fecondary parts, 
every man’s fixf impreffion at entering St. Peter’s church, muft 
be furprife at feeing it fo clear of fuperfluous ornament. This 
is the true character of innate exc: llence, the fimplex munditiis, 
or frecdom from decoration: the noble fimplicity to which no 
embeliifhment can add dignity, but feems a mere appendage.’ 
The Latin phrafe, which has fo often tortured philologers 

is well tranflated; but, in a mément, this merit is obliterated 
by a grofs error, in a fimilar attempt. Surely one of her 
learned friends fhould have told her that fhe has entirely mif- 
taken the point and meaning of the lines in p. 113. 

¢ Vendit Alexander claves, altaria Chriftum ; 

Vendere jure poteft :—emerat ille prius.’ 

¢ Our Alexander fells keys, altars, heaven ; 

When law and right are fold, he’ll buy—that’s even.” 


If it muft be rendered in verfe, we fhall add the following, of 
which the chief merit 1s the clofenefs of the verfion: 


‘ Kevs, altars, Chrift himfelf were fold, 
Juftly the bithop thought: — 
No one can furely think him bold, 
To fell what firit he bought.’ 
There are fome other little errors in tranflations, but none 
very glaring, except the verfion which we have tranfcribed. 

The fhort account of the Ambrofian Library and its con- 
tents, is interefting; but, in this returning tract, we do not 
meet many things very entertaining. ‘The remarks are the 
gleanings of what we met with before, and we fhall now turn 
for a little while to the tour through Germany. 

The Tyrolefe Alps are, our author tells us, lefs wild than 
thofe of Savoy ; the river that runs between them is wide ; 
and, as it affords a paflage for floats, the ideas of commerce 
and of focial life take from the horror of the fcene. We 
find ourfelves, in 2 moment, hurried into Germany, where vaft 
and unwieldy magnificence holds the place which the lighter 
elegance and more correéted tafte of Italy had formerly filled. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Piozzi’s entertainment was received only 
by the eye; and, though the employs her eyes advantageoully, 
and fometimes fees more than could have been expected in her 
hafty progrefs, yet we meet with nothing very interefting to 
record. The emperor is a great object in her picture; but 
his charaéter was not yet loft by trifling inconfiftencies, wild 
romantic attempts, ill fupported by fteadinefs or refolu- 
tion. The account of Metaftafio contains nothing that we 
with to tranfcribe: if he would not attain the German lan- 
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‘guage, he at leaft was not difcontented with the regular, in- 
variably regular, routine, which we think a German only 


could have fupported. 


The account of Drefden is amufing, and the defcription of 
the library and the mufeum, we believe, in a great meafure 
new. Berlin and Potfdam are defcribed in our author’s pecu- 
liar manner, for fhe fees circumftances and facts often in a 
new and generally in an ingenious light. She can remark of 
Tonfon’s Czafar, which fhe faw at the king’s library, that it 
was written by the firft general in the world, dedicated to the 


fecond (the duke of Marlborough), and poffeffed by the third, 


We apprehend that fhe has well appreciated their refpective 
merits, for we know fome good military judges, w ho are of 
opinion, that Frederick’s victories would neither have been fo 
brilliant, nor fo eafy, had he been oppofed to the duke of 
Marlborough. We fmile to fee that the duchefs of Brunf- 
wick’s coffin was made before fhe was married to the duke ; 
at leaf, before fhe left England. Mrs. Piozzi’s remarks on 
the pictures, which fhe faw in Germany, are, as ufval, ani- 
mated and judicious. On her return through Bruffels and 
Antwerp her attention continues to be alive, aad her {pirits 


feem not to fail, 


We have been thus led on by our fprightly author, who 
amufes, difpleafes us, and again recovers her former favour, 
with {kill and addrefs, Faflidious criticifm (perhaps fhe may 


give this title to our remarks), may reject the work ; but no 


perfon of tafte and good humour can be Jong angry. 


Jumes will be favourites, when criticifm is no more, 


Her vo- 





Yravels through the Interior Parts of America. Ina Series of 
Letters. By an Officer. In Two Vols. 8vo. 145, in Boards, 


Lane. 


iG any one fhould fay, why do you tell again the pid obfo- 
lete ftory at this time ?—It is becaufe you fhould be ac- 
quainted with, and fenfible of the merits of each party. Such 
is the fubftance, and nearly the words of our author’s motto. 
We were led by it to fufpeét that the truth would be revealed, 
difficulties removed, and the whole. of the unfortunate expe- 
dition of general Burgoyne, for the author was an officer in 
the convention-army, placed in a true light. We are forry 
to obferve, that our expectations were almof eatirely fruftrat- 
ed. From a careful comparifon we can prongunce this work, 
in its moft effential parts, to be an ill-digefted plagiarifm 
from general Burgoyne’s Narrative, and from the Account of 
the Profecution of Colonel Henley, He arraigns fir William 





Howe 
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Howe in the fame manner as Mr. Galloway and a numerous 
herd of pamphleteers have already done ; and, when he fpeaks 
of that general’s negleé in not attacking Wafhington at Vals 
ley Forge, he adopts the fentiments and expreflions of the 
Penfylvanian lawyer. The fimilarity of language in various 
parts of thefe volumes, to that which occurs in the works re- 
ferred to, render us a little fufpicious that the more material 
parts of thefe letters were not written on the fpot. The 
views however aré clear, inftru€tive, and characteriftic: for 
thefe we are certainly indebted to him, and they have much 
merit. 

Juftice has drawn a little reluétantly from us thefe remarks, 
for we own that we wiflied to have given a favourable ver- 
di&. GW in his moments of leifure he had taken up the 
works we have mentioned, and added to, or elucidated 
them: if Burnaby, the American Farmer’s Letters, and a 
few other works which appear familiar to him, had been 
quoted, inftead of being tranfcribed, and any circumitance 
which occurred in confirmation of their remarks been fup- 
plied, however fcanty the fare, we fhould have been pleafed 
with it. But we now walk on infecure ground, and, unlefs 
we examine more attentively than the objects before us feem 
to demand, we know not when to praife the author as a care 
ful obferver, or as an accurate copier. In the remarks which 
lie before us, our recollection has fupplied us in a great de- 
gree; but we wifh to turn from this unpleafing tafk; to ftep 

" over the path again which oor author really trod, and to glean 
from his collections, what in the former harveft had been 
omitted. Mr. Anbury is a pleafing narrator, but his reflec- 
tions are not alway politically deep, or philofophically jut. 

We arrive with him in the Gulf of the river St. Lawrence, 
and we examine after him a little more clofely, and with 
more entertainment than in the voyage of any other traveller, 
this famous river. We omit the little accounts of the voyage, 
and the difficulty which the author feels at accounting for the 
number of cod on the banks of Newfoundland, a fac&t that has 
been very often explained ; as well as the philofophical ac. 
count of the formation of thofe banks, which in reality owe 
their origin to the Gulf-itream, and their inhabitants to the 
proper nidus they afford for the fpawn. Of Quebec our au- 
thor’s account is not fo brilliant and fo flattering as that of 
Mrs. Brooks in Emily Montague; but the devaftations of the 
fiege were not then, we find, repaired. The country round 
is pafled over curforily ; but the Canadian feipneurs appear 
to be imperious, illiterate, and ignorant. General Carlton, 
by his attention to conciliate the affections of the inhabitants, 
has rendered their conduct iafolent and oppreflive; but as che 
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caufe of this peculiar regard is at an end, we have no doubt 
but that itis now regulated on a more general and more im- 
partial foundation, The author’s declamation in praife of 
a favage, in comparifon of a civilifed life, is too much inthe 
manner of Roufleau to pleafe a lefs enthufialtic enquirer. It 
is with more fatisfaction, becaufe we have ample reafon to 
believe it juft, that we with to tranfcribe his charaéter of gen 
neral Burgoyne. 


© | have been this afternoon upon the ramparts, to fee the 
Apoilo frigate drop down, in which general burgoyne fails for 
England; who, I am periuaded, has the fincere and ardent 
wifhes of all ranks in the army, for his fafety and happy arrival. 
The general joins to the dignity of office, and ftriét attention 
to military difcipline, that confideration, humanity, and mild- 
nefs of manners, which muft ever endear him to all who have 
the happinefs to be under his command; for my own part, [ 
fhall pray with Shakfpeare, ** that the winds of all the corners 
may kifs the fails, and make his veffel profperous.” 

Even after the unfortunate event of the expedition, and in 
the fubfequent events, the language is the fame: we fhalladd 
a fhort fpecimen. 


¢ General Burgoyne has done every thing in this convention 
for the good of the troops, confiftent with the fervice of his 
king and country: all that wifdom, valour, and a firict fenfe 
of honour could fuggeft. Confident, no doubt, of having ex- 
erted himfelf with indefatigable fpirit in their fervice, he will 
defpife popular clamour, truly fenfible that no perfeé& and un- 
biaffed judge of actual fervice can condemn him. Addifon has 
fomewhere obferved, 


6 *Tis not in mortals to command fuccefs !” 


‘ And as the populace, in this verfatile age flartle at unto- 
ward events, fo our general is liable to be expofed to public 
cevfure. Ample juftice muft raife him in the mind of ever 
liberal man who will judge with caution, acquit him with ho- 
nour, and take him to his heart as the foldier’s friend—as a 
man of cool judgment, but ardent for glory—as courageous, 
but unfortunate !’ 


Every part of the following relation is fo vague and fo un- 
certain, that it feems notto deferve much attention ; yet we 
bring it forward, as it feems conneéted with what we have ob- 


ferved in our review of the late voyages of capt. Dixon and 
capt. Portlock. 


‘It having been hinted that a reward would be given to him 
who fhould difcover a north-weft paflage, or whether the con- 


tinent joins to India, two fuppofitions much credited by the Eu- 


ropeans in general; feveral of the traders have endeavoured to 
find which is the true One: as there is every year fome freth 


dif. 
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difcovery made, there remains but little doubt that in fome 
future time it will be effected. I believe the fartheft that any 
of them have yet reached was a Mr. Henry, whois reported to 
have travelled for ten days upon a large plain, on which grew 
only a rank grafs, nearly as high as a man’s breaft, and on thig 
plain he frequently met with immenfe droves of buffaloes, and 
obferved the tracks of feveral others; that on the eleventh day 
he came to avatt river, which ftopped his progrefs, as he did 
not chufe to venture crofling in a canoe; that the water was 
quite falt, and run extremely rapid, from which circumflance 
he concluded there mutt be a north-weft paflage.’ 


Of the obfervations in natural hiitory we can give no very 
advantageous account: they are often trite, and almoft al- 
ways copied ; befides, that an affectation of fenfibility and 
refinement, asin the account of the conjugal happinefs of the 
beaver, fhow that the author too often depends on his ima- 
gination to eke out his defcription. What Mr. Anbury faw 
he defcribes, we believe, faithfully, and often pleafingly. 
The following defcription includes more than one circum- 
ftance not generally known. 


¢ Having proceeded thus far up the lake (Champlain), Iam 
enabled to give you fome account of it, efpecially as we have 
affed the broadeft part. There are many {mall iflands difperf- 
ed in different parts, and where it is wideft, you are not able to 
difcern the oppofite fhore; there are feveral plantations on each 
fide, but they are more numerous on the fourth, the north fide 
being lofty rocky mountains. It abounds with great quantities 
and variery of fifh; fturgeon, black bafs, mafquenongez, pike 
of an incredible fize, and many others, among which is a cat- 
fifth, which is about eighteen inches long, of a brewnifh caft, 
without feales, having a large round head, refembling that of a 
cat’s, from which it derives its name; they have on their heads 
protuberances fimilar tothe horns of a fnail, and like them can 
elevate and deprefs them at pleafure, and when fully extended, 
are about two inches long; if in liberating one of thefe fith from 
the hook, it flrikes you with one of its horns, it leaves an un- 
accountable and unpleafant fenfation on the part affected for two 
or three days. Its fins are very bony and ftrong, like thofe of 
a perch, it commonly weighs about five or fix pounds; the fleth 
is fat and lufcious, greatly refembiing the flavour of an eel. 

¢ There are at this feafon of the year prodigious flights of 
pigeons croffing the lake, ef a moft beauuful plumage, and in 
aftonifhing quantities. 

‘ Thefe are moft excellent eating, and that you may form 
fome idea as to their number, at one of our encampments, the 
men for one day wholly fubfifted on them; faiigued with their 
flight in crofling the lake, they alight upon the firft branch 
they 
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er 2 can reach to, many are fo weary as to drop in the water, 
and are eafily caught; thofe that alight upon a bough being 
unable to fly again, the foldiers knock down with lorg poles. 

_ During the flights of thefe pigeons, which crofs this lake 
into Canada, and are continually flying about in large flocks, 
the Canadians find great »mufement in fhooting them, which 
they do after a very fingular manner: in the day-time they go 
into the woods, and make ladders by the fide of the tail pines, 
which the pigeons rooft on, and when it is dak they creep fofts 
ly under and fire up this ladder, killing them in great abun 
dance; they then ilrike a light, and firing a knot of the pitch. 
pine, pick up thofe they have killed, and the wounded ones 
that dre unuble to fly—During the flights of thefe pigeons, 
which generally lafts three weeks or a month, the lower tort of 
Canadians mofily fubfift on them. | 

In failing up the lake the trees feemed to ftand in the wa- 
ter; for the undérwood was no longer feen, a phenomenon 
which Mr. Anbufy cannot account for. It is connected, we 
think, with the very common remark, that at fea the matt 
of a fhip is firft feen; and this phenomenon has been explains 
ed from the convexity of the earth, perhaps without fufficient 
reflection: yét it isnot eafy to attribute it to any other fource, 
though there is little doubt, from calculating the degree of 
curvature at that diftance, at moft three leagues, that fome 
other caufe muft exift. We may however add, that the de- 
{cription of the expedition over the lakes appeared to us the 
moft entertaining, and is undoubtedly the moft original part 
of the whole work. 

In the fecond volume our author’s guides feem to have been 
chiefly Burnaby and the American Farmer; but he muft have 
feen many fcenes of the kind which he defcribess The dif= 
treffes of the convention-army, except from the rath violence of 
col. Henley, feem not to have been great till they arrived at 
Charlotteville, where they undoubtedly fuffered from the in- 
fecurity of their habitations to guard againft cold, occafion= 
ally from the damaged and condemned provifions of the con- 
grefs-army, the only provifions for a time allotted them, from 
the fparing fupply of their food, and afterwards from their 
removal. The back woodfmen feem fcarcely to be removed 
from the ftate of brutes, and differ little from them, except in 
having more malignity, more fufpicion, and lefs tendernefs. 
Their perfonal combats are fuch as among brutes, in their mo ~ 
furious rage, are never feen. 

In this volume we may remark, that our author’s ac« 
count of the growth of the cotton plant is in a great part 
hew and inftructive. The Dunkers, which he calls Dump- 


hess, but the work is in general carclefsly written or printed, 
were 


, - 
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were well known. The Moravians are defcribed more par- 
ticularly than in fofmer authors, The defcription of Bland 
and his dragoons is truly humorous, and can only be equal- 
ed by the moft exaggerated caricature of the trained bands. 
The ftory of Watfon is very interefting; but the account of 
the Negroes is painted with agloomy pencil. Yet, amidft all 
their mifery, they are faid to be fat and chearful: we may 
now add, that flavery is abolifhed, if the refolutions of 
Congrefs have any effect, particularly among the brutifh back 
woodimen. 

It isin the fecond volume alfo that the author’s political 
reflections are chiefly found. In thefe, we think, he is often 
inconfiftent with himfelf, and with the circumftances with 
which he muft have been acquainted. Let us felect a fpeci- 
men of his abilities in this department. 


‘If general Howe had his reafons for not proceeding up the 
North River, and wifhed to ftrike terror into fome of the pro- 
vinces, | think there were none he could fo well have directed 
that terror againft, as thofe of New England; for by a diver- 
fion on the coaft of Maffachufett’s many benefits would have 
refulted: it would have kept the New Englanders at home for 
the internal defence of their own provinces, and impeded the 
levies for the continental army. Such a diverfion would have 
been a co-operation with our army, and no doubt have prevent- 
ed the misfortunes that have befallen it, the principal part of 
the army under general Gates being compofed of the militia of 
the New England provinces, who mutft have been drawn down 
to the defence of the cities upon that coaft, in which cafe our 
army could not have failed to overcome every poflible difficul- 
ty, and have effected a junction with the detachment that was 
fent up the North River, under the command of fir Henry 
Clinton, from which detachment it certainly was obvious, that 
the object of the two armies were the fame, that of forming a 
junction. 

¢ Certainly then it behoved general Howe to fee fo large and 
important a reinforcement as our army would have been to his, 
in a ftate of perfect fecurity at leaft, before he carried his fo far 
to the fouthward, as to deprive him of the power of fupport. 
That our army was to be confidered as no other than a rein- 
forcement to general Howe’s, is evident from the very orders 
given out by general Carleton, at the opening of the campaign, 
ftating, *¢ That his majefty had ordered him to detach general 
Burgoyne with certain troops, who was to proceed with all 
poflible expedition to join general Howe, and put himfelf un- 
der his command ;” at the fame time adding this powerful rea- 
fon, ** with a view of quelling the rebellion it is become high- 

ly neceffary, that the moft fpeedy jun&tion of the two armies 
fhould be effected.” 


Vou. LXVIII, Augu/t, 1789. K ‘ By 
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‘ By the junction of the two armies, we fhould have been in 
pofieflion of the North River, from New York to Albany, 
which divides the northern from the fouthern provinces Ge- 
neral Wafhington would in that cafe have been totally deprived. 
of the great fupplies of men and provitions from the New Eng- 
land ttates ; and the Brit-fh army would have been enab'ed to 
make excurfions into either provinces, as occafion might ferve: 
the min part of the army might have kept Wafhington at bay, 
while a few redoubts, with the affiftance of our fhipping, would 
have preferved the entire pofleffion of the river.’ 

It may be fairly afked, in cafe the diverfion which the au- 
thor mentions had taken place, what were to have become of 
the immenfe bodies of militia, which the New Englanders are 
faid in the preceding paragraph to furnifh, and of that army, 
which, in page 46, he fays thefe ftates can raife in a few days? 
Jt certainly was defigned that the two armies fhould have join- 
ed; but not in their whole extent: the army that was to have 
co-operated with general Burgoyne was that which fir Henry 
Clinton could have detached after he had been reinforced. 
The happy combination of military f{cience and courage, 
which this general difplayed in his fuccefsful attack on the 
forts in the North River, is.well known; and had his rein- 
forcements arrived in time to have made it earlier, the confe- 
quences would probably have been moft fortunate. This is 
general Burgoyne’s own opinion in his Narrative, p. 25. and 
in fome meafure confirmed by Mr. Anbury in his 34th page. 
It is obfervable, that general Burgoyne makes this declara- 
tion after the failure of the fiege of Fort Stanwix, and the 
check at Bennington. in military tranfactions, the language 
of the public is for bold and vigorous exertions: the very ex~ 
preflion implies hazard to obtain an advantage adequate to 
the adventure. Ou this ground it was a fufficient objeé& to 
the northern army to force its way to Albany, while that un- 
der fir William Howe employed the main force of the enemy, 
under Wafhington, at a diftance; and had both thefe armies 
been as fucceisful as might have been expeéted, fir William 
Howe’s plan would probably not have failed (vage a1 of his 
Narrative), To follow our author in his political doublings 
is unneceflary: the principal anfwer is in the 1gth page of fir 
William Howe’s Narrative. If we examine the comparative 
numbers of each army, and the neceflary defences, our au- 
thor’s reafoning is ftill more untenable. 

Thofe who are unacquainted with former travellers in Ame- 
tica, and the eventful hiftory of the convention-army, will 
find much amufement in thefe volumes. We need not add to 
what we have faid, except that we with the author more fuc- 
cefs in his future attempts. 


Tbe 
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Lhe Life of Thomas Chatterton, with Criticifms on his Genius 
and Writings, and a concife View of the Controverfy concern- 
ing Rowley’s Poems. By G. Gregory, D.D. F.A.S8. 80. 
5s. fewed. Kearfley. 


| ell is with fome regret that we turn to this barren, this un« 
profitable controverfy, a regret heightened by Dr. Grego- 
ry -s conduét, which we think in many refpeéts un¢andid and 
unfair. This Life is defigned for the fourth volume of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica; but ina great work, of which the nation may 
in general boaft, the utmolt care fhould be employed to guard 
againft mifreprefentations ; or at leaft that minute and particu- 
lar criticifm which is challenged by a feparate publication. If 
‘ a feparate edition was to appear only for thé accommodation and 
fatisfaction of a few friends,’ why was the work advertifed with 
a fedulity which feems to fhow that the author expected fome 
fame, and perhaps fome reward of more folid importance ? 

Chatterton’s Life is detailed with fome care; but the fond- 
refs of the child for an illuminated initial, or rather a glaring 
picture, is confidered as the early appearance of the bent of his 
genius; and his learning to read from a black letter teftament, 
as the caufe of ‘his peculiar attachment to antiquities.’ If 
learning be a tafk and a painful labour, it is more probable that 
the effect would have been a very different one. Another cu- 
rious deduction of our author is, that as Chatterton mentions the 
names of Bingham, Young, and Stillingfleet, in his fhort fatiri- 
cal‘ poem ftyled Apoftate Will, he was acquainted with their 
works. We are a little furprifed that our’ author had not there 
added his grave refie€tion, which he has annexed to Chatter- 
ton’s ‘ Remarks on the Awefulnefs of the Ceremony of Confir- 
mation, and his own Feelings preparatory to it? —* Happy had 
it been for him if thefe fentiments, fo congenial to the ami- 
able difpofitions of youth, had continued to influence his con- 
duét during his maturer years.’ 

Perhaps the reader of this paragraph would not at firft fuf- 
pect that it is the object of Dr. Gregory, in the work before 
us, to defend the propriety of his condué in general, during 
his maturer years. Indeed this error is not of peculiar im- 
portance, for Dr. Gregory occafionally ftyles Chatterton’s deifm 
By the indifcriminate term of infidelity, and does not always 
diftinguifh his free-thinking from his regular condu&. But we 
muft mix our portion of blame with praife; and we fhall tran- 
fcribe the following paflage as a proof of good fenfe, juit re= 
marks, and proper diftin@tions. We are forry that they are not 
always kept in view. 

‘Infidelity, or fcepticifm at leaft, may be termed the difs 


afe of young, lively, and half-informed minds, There 1s 
K 2 fomething 
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fomething like difcovery in the rejection of truths to which they 
have been from intancy intrammels. A little learning, too, 
mifleads the underftanding, in an opinion of its own powers. 
When we have acquired the ourlines of fcience, we are apt to 
fuppofe that every thing is within our comprehenfion. Much 
ftudy and much in formation are required to difcover the difficut- 
ties in which the fyftems of infidels are involved. There are 
profound, as well as popular arguments, in favour of revealed 
religion; but when the flippancy of Voltaire or Hume has 
taught young perfons to fuppofe that they have defeated the 
former, their underftandings feldom recover fufficient vigour to 
purfve the latter with the ability and perfeverance of a Newton 
or a Bryant. 
¢ The evil effect of the’e principles upon the morals of youth, 
is often found to furvive the {fpeculative impreffions which they 
have made on the inrelleét. Wretched is that perfon, who, in 
the ardour and impetuofity of youth, finds himfelf releafed from 
all the falutary retiraints of duty and religion; wretched is he, 
who, deprived of all the comforting hopes of another ftate, is 
reduced to feek for happine(s in the vicious gratifications of this 
lite; who, under fuch delufions, acquires habits of profligacy 
or difcontent! The progrefs, however, from (peculative to 
practical irreligion, is not fo rapid as is commonly fuppofed. 
The greatett adv rantage of a trict and orderly education is the 
refiftance which virtuous habits, early acquired, oppofe to the 
allurements of vice. Thofe who have fullied the youth of 
Chatterton with the imputation of extraordinary vices or irre- 
gularities, and have afferted, that ‘his profligacy was, at 
lea{t, as confpicuous as his abilicies, ”» have, I conceive, rather 
grounded thefe affertions on the apparenily profane and im- 
moral tendency of fome of his productions than on perfonal 
knowledge or a correct review of his conduct. During his re- 
fidence at Briftol, we have the moft refpeétable evidence in fa- 
vour of the regularity of his conduct, namely, that of his maf- 
ter, Mr. Lambert. Of few young men in his fituation it can 
be faid, that during a courfe of nearly three years, he feldom 
encroached upon the ftri& limits which were affigned him, with 
refpect to his hours of liberty ; that his mafter could never ac- 
cufe him of improper behaviour, and that he had the utmoft 
reafon to be fatisfied he never {pent his hours of leifure in any 
but refpectable company.’ 


In the courfe of the narrative, Dr. Gregory leans ftrongly, 
we think, to the fide of Chatterton not being the author of the 
works attributed to Rowley. He points out that Chatterton 
could not difguife his hand, in an anonymous letter fent to his 
matter, Mr. Lambert, but of which Chatterton was never 
proved to be the author. He does not, however, till he is oblig- 
ed to do it in fumming up the evidence, mention his being in 

.the habit of blackening parchments: he does not, as he ought 
to 
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to have done, fhown that the poems firft produced were, of all, 
the moft modern, and fome confeffedly his own. 

In his view of the evidence, he quotes very frequently the 
Monthly Review; and, though we could boait, if neceffary, of 
our account of the controverfy, the renvarks in our Journal are 
copied, without any acknowledgment. ‘They may perhaps 
have occurred elfewhere; for, if Dr. Gregory had honoured us 
with his notice, he would have found fome obfervations, at leaft 
as decidedly in favour of Chatterton’s claim as any that occur 
in any work. But what is more to our prefent purpofe, -he 
would have found opportunities of correcting fome errors. If Chat- 
terton poifoned himfelf, it was as much from difappointed ambi- 
tion as from indigence, as we have mentioned and could prove; 
and the drawing of the ftatue of Beckford was, we formerly ob- 
ferved, the work of Mr. Taylor. The verfes now firft printed 
as new, the author ought to have known were publithed fome 
years fince, in an engraved fac fimile of Chatterton’s hand-writ- 
ing; and he might have known alfo, that the Confuliad was 
not the produétion of this premature and unfortunate genius. 
Many other little errors we had marked, which it is of no ufe 
to enlarge on: we fhall only hint, that before he had drawn 
the name of a Reviewer into public notice, he ought at leaft to 
have been afcertained that the articles in queftion were really 
Mr. Badcock’s, or at leaft exclufively his. 





Remarks on the Coinage of England, from the earlief? to the pre- 
Jent Times, to which is added an Appendix, containing Oé r- 
vations on the Ancient Coinage, Sc. By Walter Merrey, 
8vo. 2s. Longman. 


6 Raa little work, the produétion of a fenfible intelligent man, is 

printed very inaccurately, and perhaps the author may be 
more fit to inftruét us, by new ideas, than to entertain us in 
flowing periods.’ His objet is to fhow the caufes of the prefent 
{carcity of filver for change. In reality, we have very little, 
unlefs it be light; for, of the fhillings ufually current, about 
eight in ten are counterfeit, independent of thofe formed of bafe 
metal, with a very {mall proportion of filver: what we mean 
by counterfeits, are fhillings formed of good filver, but deficient 
in weight more than one third, which have never iffued from 
the Mint. Our crowns and half crowns we retain only becaufe 
they are light, though feemingly fair and little worn. Much 
of this fcarcity is undoubtedly owing to the exports of the Eaft 
India company ; but thefe, we truft, are at an end, fince more 
European goods are fent to China, and the deficieacy nearly 
made up from Bengal, We may juft mention, that the anta- 
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gonifts of the commutation act have never taken the queftion in 
this view: the money exported was more becaufe the forcign 
merchant had his profit: but the money taken by the fmuggler 
was gold, and it was very frequently light gold. 

Mr, Merrey gives a pretty accurate hiftory of the coinage; 
and, in tracing the effects of the different and proportional prices 
of the more precious metals, he finds, that the fcarcity of fil: 
ver, for obvious reafons, has been always the confequence of 
the too high price of gold. 

¢ It may feem odd to fome of my readers, efpecially if he be 
a farmer, that a flow of money of one kind thould make the 
other rife, he will be ready to argue, that if the quantity of 
oats in the nation was to be doubled in a week, by importation, 
the price muft fall, but it could not raife the price of wheat ; 
nay, On the contrary, it would have a tendency to lower it, 
But will the farmer give me as much wheat for a Jaf of my 
oats as he would before the price of my oats fell? If not, the 
propertion is altered; and then it makes no difference whether 
we fay that oats fell, or wheat rofe; more of the oats muft go 
for every thing that I want, or in other words, more fil- 
ver muft go to purchafe either gold or food; and the event 
proved it ta be fo; for in thofe times the price of every necef- 
fary of life rofe; which in other words is faying, that filver 
fell, or if you pleafe, the wheat or the gold rofe; but though 
more filver was required for gold, yet more gold was required 
for food, and labour than had ufually been paid, fo that the 
owner of a fmall fhare of gold did not gain all the advance of 
its price,’ | 

Indeed our author fhows clearly, that if filver be coined at 
the old ftandard, it will be fent away, unlefs gold be lowered. 
Perhaps the laft attempt would be dangerous; and, as filver is 
chiefly adapted to internal commerce, it might be better to lower 
its ftandard: at all events, a new coinage of filver is abfolutely 
neceflary for the conveniencies of the manufacturer and his la- 
bourer. Mr. Merrey’s obfervations on the neceffity of keeping 
guineas at their full weight, and the methods which he propofes 
for that purpofe, are very judicious and folid. ‘The Appendix 
relates to the Reman coins, as well as fome medals found at 
Nottingham; and, on thefe fubjeéts, our author fhows that he 
pofiefies no inconfiderable acquaintance with ancient coins. 





Matilda, an Original Poem, in Seven Cantos. By Mr. Bef, 
4to. 25.6d. Stalker. 


pp ROUGH the Poem, as the title affirms, is original, the 

fubjeét is very trite. The author opens it with an invo- 
fation to Fancy to aflift him in relating a ftory, the reality of 
7 rf which, 
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which, its more tragical parts fometimes excepted, obfervation 
conftantly offers to our view. Its counterpart is to be found, 
we fear, during the period of a few revolving years, within the 
precincts of moft parifhes in his majefty’s dominions. The 'trite- 
nefs of a ftory is indeed often more than compenfated for by the 
mode of telling it; but this idea, we fear, will not be fugyefted 
to the reader’s mind by tie perufal of that contained in the fol- 
lowing poem. ‘The firft canto has no conneétion with it, and 
the fecond begins with unfolding its moral, and introducing the 
heroine to our acquaintance: 


.¢ To warn the fair againft infidious /vares, 
Expoie the ftratagems of their betray’rs ; 

W hen virtue’s loft what dire misfortunes rife 
To place in ftrongeft light before their eyes, 

I ftrike the lyre’ —— 

-— * Remote from cities, fair Matilda fmil’d, 

A virtuous, much belov’d, and only child ; 
From infancy her tender thoughts were train’d 
In wifdom’s rules, and by thofe rules reftrain’d,’ 


We hall pafs over the high encomiums paid to this lady and 
her father Anfelmo, who preferred retirement to the ‘ gilded 
{cenes of life,’ and proceed to the third canto, which informs 
us, that in the neighbourhood dwelt a gentleman of an illuftrious 
family, called Caftalio, lately returned from Italy : 


¢ And there had gain’d that eafe, that {weet addrefs, 
Which ever will the cultur’d mind imprefs, 

Which ever muft o’er pedantry prevail, 

Tho’ it may thunder claffics thick as hail; 

And our ail-wife Creator fure defign’d 

We fhould our manners form as well as mind, 

Or he to us had not a perion giv’n 

Juft like his own, and all the faints in heav’n !? 


To improve our manners, like Caftalio, would not furely 
tend to heighten the refemblance! Anfelmo, perceiving that 
he had gained his daughter’s affections, 


——- * Every effort try’d 
Matilda’s ill-plac’d paffion to deride. 
But tho’ fhe e’er rever’d his found advice, 
She now, alas! did not regard his voice: 
*T was needlefs all—he could not move her mind, 
Now dead to all but love, to reafon blind.’ 


There is nothing but what is extremely common in all this; 
it fomewhat militates however againft Matilda’s charaéter for 
virtue and wifdom, which is drawn out at fome length in the 
Second canto: particularly as we find that fhe often, 
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 ——— ¢ To eafe her love-fick foul, 
Unknown amidft Caftalio’s ground would flroll.’ 


In the next canto fhe is caught by Caftalio in one of thefe 
excurfions. He affyres her that he is deeply enamoured of 
her charms; entreats her to 

‘ Leave, for a while, a rigid father’s care, 

_ And to the fafhionable world repair ; 

With me this night, my love, confent to fly, 
Where London’s turrets ftrike th’ aftonifh’d eye, 
1’ll be thy kind protector, friend, and guide, 
And my Matilda make Caftalio’s ‘bride. 


Matilda ¢onfents to the propofal, and defires him, which 
doubtlefs fhe had great reafon to expeét, to 


¢‘ Be ftrié&t to honour, and to virtue juft.’ 


Anfelmo perceives her to he particularly agitated on her re- 
turn, and afcribes it to the emotions of ‘ ill-fated love.’ He 
gives her fome good advice, but, as ufual in fuch fituations, to 
very little purpofe. The opening of the fifth canto, (we do not 
give it as a correct paflage, though the author appears to more 
than common advantage), contains fome original thoughts and 
poetical 1 imagery : 


‘ ‘ Now the pale moon uprofe in clouded robe, 
And caf uncertain light upon the globe; 
Thro’ vapours cenfe fhe floated foft away, 
Now fhone with bright, and now with blunted ray ; 
The Fairies, Gnomes, and Sylphs (a pigmy band), 
In dance and frolic tripp’d it hand in hand ; 
With grace they gambol’d on the filver’d green, 
Attended by their beauteous, {prightly queen. 
The tides now influenc’< by her ruling pow’ z 
©O’erwhelm’d the meads, and crufh’d the {pringing flow’r, 
Chain’d on bis bed of ftraw the madman fell, 
Soon as he view’d her, gave an hideous yell; 
The difmal cry increas’d each maniac’s fears, 
Then follow’d groans, and fhrieks, and floods of tears.” 


Anfelmo is informed of his daughter’ s and Caftalio’s fight, 
and purfues them ; 

¢ But now, alas! he ill fatigue could bear, 

For time had filver’d o’er his fcanty hair ; 

A raging fever therefore feiz’d his frame, 
, Before he could the capital attain.’ 
H This fever puts a period to his fufferings, and his addrefs to 
the Almighty concludes the fifth canto. The fixth informs us, 
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¢ At an unlucky moment (pain to tell !) 
The haplefs maid, to virtue bade farewell !” 


RefleGtion and remorfe follow: fhe urges Caftalio to marry 
her according to his promife, which he evades. She hears of 
her father’s death, and in the utmoft agony renews her {olicita- 
tions: he affures her that within three days he will make her his 
wife, and fhe believes him. 

The laft canto opens with a defcription of her joy at the dawn 
of the promifed day— but no Caftalio arrives. A rude fervant 
of his appears on the following one, and orders her and her fe- 
male attendant to comply with his mafter’s injunctions, and quit 
the houfe. She determines to follow him to his country retire- 
ment, and * plunge a dagger in the traitor’s heart.’ She is 
taken ill on her journey, feats herfelf on a ‘ time-worn bench” 
in a church-yard, and hears her father’s voice iffuing from a 
tomb, where we may fuppofe him to have been buried. He 
affures her of his forgivenefs, and advifes her by penitence to 
reconcile herfelf to heaven. She dies, and with her laft breath 
forgives Caftalio; but the poet tells us, 


« Tho’ vengeance moves but flow, it /oon o’ertakes 
The villain who the bounds of yirtue breaks,’ 


The tale appears to us as inartificially conducted, as it is 
common. The lady yields fo eafily to feduétion, that the is 
{carcely an object of compaffion. Its poetical merit may be 
eftimated from the extracts we have given, 


The Harp. A LegendaryTale. InTwoParts. ato. 15. 6d 
~ Johnfon. 
é ie is the tempeft’s bluft’ring roar; 
Hoarfe dafh the billows of the fea:—— 


But who on Kilda’s difmal fhore 
Cries—** Have 1 burnt my harp for thee!” 





In this abrypt, but not inartificial manner, the poem, into 
the fpirit of which we immediately enter, opens. ‘ I'll never 
burn my harp for a woman,’ is a proverbial phrafe in the He- 
brides, and tradition attributes it to Col, a celebrated bard of 
the Ifle of Bara. His miftrefs, Mora, admired his mufical ta- 
jents, but difliked him.asa lover. At length, cenfured by her 
friends, and preffed by her relations, fhe tells him, 


‘ Too long, O Col! in plaintive moan 
Thou’ft ftrung thy Harp to ftrains divine ;—~ 

Add but two ftrings of varied tone 

This hear ty this yielding heart is thine, 
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¢ Two ftrings the youth with anxious care, 
Haif doubtful to his Harp applies ; 
And oft in vain, he turns each air, 
And oft each varying note he tries ; 
© At length, (wnrival’d in his arc!) 
With, new-born founds the valley rings ; 
Col claims his Mora’s promi.’d b elie 
As deep he ftrikes the varied fitings !’ 


At the conclufion of ¢ three honied: moons’ they embark in a 
fkiff to vifit her parents in a neighbouring ifle.. A ftorm arifes, 
and they are caft away on the coaft of Kilda. ‘ He faves his 
love and favourite harp’ with dithculty, and conveys them to a 
cave by the fea fide: is in agonies at perceiving her pale and 
fpeechlefs : | 

“¢ No roof its friendly fmoke difplays !— 

No ftorm-fcap'd p'ank, nor turf, nor tree !-— 
No fhrub to yield one kindly blaze, 

And warni-my love to life and me! 


© Dark grows the night !—and cold and fliarp 

-’ Beat wind, and hail, and drenching rain! — 

Nought elfe eT ~ ll burn my Harp: yer 
He cries, and breaks his Harp in twain.’ 


In confequence of this facrifice a fire is kindled, Mora re. 
vives, and they talk cheerfully of their paft dangers. They 
are alarmed at hearing the voice of a perfon in diftrefs: Col 
determines to defend his Mora: a wretched object approaches, 
who had like them fuffered fhipwreck. — This ftranger had long 
been the lover of Mora, and was fecretly beloved by her; but 
family feuds had prevented their union, and on hearing of her 
marriage he had wandered in defpair from one folitary ifle to 
another, The poem thus concludes, with their treacherous re- 
quital of the bard’s benevolence : 


¢ Ah! liccle thought he while he ftrove 
’Gainift whelming wave and rocky fhore, 
Yon light would guide him to bis love, 
For whom thele ceafelefs ills he bore! ! 


¢¢ Why flarts the youth ?—approach—draw near ; 
Behold the wreck of ftorm and wave !— 

*Tis all that’s left '~-my Harp fo dear 
1 burn’d, that fair one’s life to fave !’? 


« A glance from Mora’s {peaking eye, 
Halt calm’d the fond youth’s labouring breaft.— 
_ The tale goes round—trhe bleak winds figh, 
And Col miftruitlefs finks to ret, 
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¢ Ah! how could cold diftruft poffefs 
A breaft fo gen’rous, kind, and true! 
A heart ftill melting to difrefs, 
To love—faife fair one! and to—you.— 
¢ The morn arofe with afpect drear, 
The waves fiill dath with fullen roar.— 
Col ftarts from ret—no Mora’s near, 
The treach’rous pair are far from fhore ! 
* From Kilda’s cliff, that towers on high, 
He fpirs the white fail tar at fea ; 
And while the big tear fills each eye, 
Cries—‘+ Have I burn’d my Harp for thee!" 
#0 moft ungrateful of thy kind ! 
And moft unjuft to love and me!— 
O woman! woman! light as wind, 
I?ll ne’er burn. Harp again for thee !’ 

The poem would poffibly have concluded with more fpirit 
had the laft four lines been omitted ; we cannot however object 
to them, as they contain the proverbial expreflion on which the 
tale is founded. <A < blafted tree’ fhould not have been inen- 
tioned in the fecond ftanza of the firft book, becaufe Col was 
obliged to burn his harp on account of his finding ‘ no fhrub, 
no ftorm-fcap’d plank, nor turf, nor tree’ Nor is it clear in 
what veffel the lover and Mora efcaped from Kilda: both his 
and Col’s appear to have been deftroyed by the violence of the 
ftorm. Little obje€tion however can be made to this intereft- 
ing tale, the imagery of which is truly appropriate, and the 
whole marked by a charatteriftic fimplicity fuitable to the fub- 
ject. | 





The Female Parliament; or, the Regency confidered. By Theo- 
philus Swift, Efg. 4to. 25. Debrett. 


PrROM the title we expected fome allufion to the politics of 
the prefent day :. but we found ourfelves, at once, and we 

were not difpleafed at the difappointment, not among the grey- 
bearded ftatefmen in the court of a terreftrial monarch, but with 
the Graces and Mufes in that of Cytherea. The goddefs how- 
ever, according to Mr. Swift, begins to feel the infirmities of 
age. She informs her audience, that having reigned fix thou- 
fand long years over the hearts of men, 

‘Old, wrinkled, no lonver I’m toafted divine, 

My rofes decay, and my lillies decline.’ 
She therefore requefts that a fucceffor be appointed to eftablifh 
her throne, and maintain her prerogatives. Several of the 


Mufes urge their different claims, but without effect, for the 
| Goddefs 
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Goddefs afferts her fixed determination to have a mortal de- 
puted as her regent. Many of our fair country-women are in- 
troduced as candidates for this honourable poft ; but though the 
higheft * panegyrick is beftowed on each of them, the conclufion 
conftantly is, that all thefe fuperabundantly amiable qualities 
will not entitle her ‘ to the chair. Whether from a confciouf- 
nefs of having exhaufted all his ftores of pratfe, and encomiaf- 
tic abilities, and, like the painter who threw a veil over the fa- 
ther’s diftrefs, defpairing to heighten the lines of grief in his 
countenance, which he had fo ftrongly depicted in thofe of 
others, we know not: but fo it is, our author is filent in refpect 
to the heroine of his tale, and we are left entirely to our own 
fancy to form an idea of the appointed Regent. Her name is 
not given, nor any mental quality or perfonal attraction de- 
fcribed: with the following vague panegyric the poem ends : 


‘ For fee what new glories diftinguifh the day, 


Lixe Aurora fhe comes, and her rivals give way ; 
The Regent approaches’ 


This furely is an biatus valde deflendus. At the moment we 
wifhed to be acquainted with her, 


© (At this inflant Aygeia, the Goddefs of Health, being fent by 
Fupiter, fuddenly entered the fenate ; and interr upting their pre- 
ceedings, moved an adjournment. y 

Nothing furely could be more ma/ a propos than this meflage 
of Jupiter; but fo ends this performance, which is a mixture 
of bombaft and genuine poetry, of claffical images and modern 
manners, and which is conducted in fo eccentric a manner, 
that we fcarcely know whether moft to cenfure or approve. How 
far the copies refemble the originals in the two following por- 
traits, let thofe who beft know them determine; the drapery is 
certainly in general both fplendid and elegant: 


* Now waving the filk of her locks to the breeze, 

Luxuriant as bloffoms that whiten the trees, 

The graceful T-re-nn-] flood forth in the ring, 
''T-re-nn-l, the daughter of Beauty and Spring. 

Health warm’d her fair cheek; and that cheek toadorn, 

Her pencil fhe dipp’d in the bluth of the morn. 

Twas Nature’s fine touch; *twas the glow of the May, 

’T was the bloffom that drinks the rich dics of the day. 

Yet fair as the lilly of filver is feen, 

The light of her beauty illumin’d the green. 








. We Sane, however, know what to fay to the following odd kind of 
compliment : 


‘ What Virtue is that? what new Grace from the fky? 
"Tis M*lb*ne, the nymph with the wicked, wild eye. 


Love 
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Love dimpled the fmiles that rejoic’d in her face, 
And her fweet little form was the work of a Grace, 
In luttre the gains what fhe lofes in fize ;— ~ 
Tho’ the diamond is prais’d, ’tis the brilliant we prizes 
The grace of the column, perfpectively true, 
Delights us the moft, when it leffens to view ; 
And the magical wand, tho’ fo flender and fmail, 
Enchants with {trong power, and aftonifhes all. 
But vainly, T-re-nn-l, thy graces we praife, 
And magic in vain to dominion fhall raife. 
‘ Like the ftar of the morn, as fhe mov’d tothe throne, 
Supreme o’er the reft, in bright dignity fhone 
The beauty of S—-cl-r, that broke thro” the crowd ; 
As Light’s carly daughter peeps over a cloud. 
Like Cynthia fhe tower’d, when fhe moves in the chace, 
In ft.ture the fame, as her equalin grace, 
High rofe her fair brow ; —on that temple of love 
Perfuafion fat perch’d in the form of a dove. 
Joy lighted her {mile ; and to purple he: lips, 
In Beauty’ s red nectar a rofe-bud he 4: ips ; 
Love breath’d on the leaves, that reviv’d at his kifs, 
Delighting the world with a fummer of blifs ; 
And fair fhow’d her teeth, as the bloffoms appear 
Of the pure double fnowdrop, that fpangles the year. 
See the foft flowing locks of her fine flixen hair, 
How graceful : they wave to the fond wooing air! 
But vain flow the locks of her fine flaxen hair, 
And vain are their nets to infure her the chair.’ 





Letters on the Works and Chara&er of F. F. Rouffeau. To which 
are added, A Letter a the Counte/s Alexandre de Vaffy to 
the Barone/s de Stael, with the Baronefs’s Anfwer, and ar 
Account of the left Moments of Reufeau. _ By Mademoifelle 
Necker, Baronefs de Stael. Tranflated from the French. Small 
8v0. 35. fewed. Robinfons. 


OLUMES have been written on the character and genius 

of the contemplative and philofophic Rouffeau, to whom 

we owe reveries and fancies in abundance, fophifms and para- 
doxes without number; but who often teaches with the pen of 
philofophy the fublimer dutics of religion and virtue ; who cap- 
tivates with a ftyle at once forcible and elegant, who draws 
away, on fome occafions, the judgment by the aid of the imagin- 
ation. Where is the perfon who has not found himfelf perfuad- 
ed bya chain of the moft beautiful and apparently folid reafon- 
ing, when the pofition muft in a moment ftartle and difguft his 
cooler reafon? Yet we cannot always call Rouffeau the model 
of a religious philofopher, or recommend his works as the lef- 
fons of virtue: carried away by-his own illufions, he has not 
perceived 
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perceived the poifon which they frequently contain; trufting to 
the moral, which often operates faintly, and many will not at: 
tend to, he has allowed himfelf to relate faéts and defcribe 
fcenes, which the vicious only ‘will regard, and, under the au- 
{pices of virtue, may undermine and fafcinate even the beit re- 
folutions: His works, merely: philofophical, can do no great 
injury : though our author loves humanity, man, in fociety, is 
his averfion; yet his reafoning, we believe, never drove any 
one to the banks of the Miffifippi or the Ohio. The angle of 
the conflux of thefe mighty rivers might furnifh an admirable 
retreat for a philofopher of this kind ; and, in a feries of ages, 
it will perhaps afford the fite of the firft commercial city in the 
univerfe. But to return. 

The baronefs feems to admire Rouffeau; and, though not 
blind to his fingularities and his illufions, feems occafionally in- 
clined to admire and defend even his failings. She delineates 
Rouffeau’s character from his works: we fhall begin with it. 
In his confeffions this lady thinks that he drew from himfelf ; 
that, confcious. of his own goodnefs, he was not afraid of 
defcribing his faults, or that, in reality, to him they did not 
feem faults. 

¢ Rouffeau muft have had a figure not remarkable on a tran- 
fient view, but which could never be forgotten when once he 
had been obferved fpeaking.. He had little eyes which -had no 
expreffion of themfelves, but fuccefii. ely received that of the 
different impu'fions of the mind. His eyebrows were very pro- 
minent, and fiemed proper to ferve his morofencfs, and hide 
him from the fight of men. His head was for the moft part 
hung down, but it was neither flattery nor fear that, had lower- 
ed it; meditation and melancholy had weighed it down like a 
flower bent by the ftorm or its own weight, When he was fi- 
lent, his phyfiognomy had no expreffion ; neither his thoughts 
nor affections were apparent in his vifage, except when he 
took part in converfation ; but the moment he ceafed {peaking, 
they retired tothe bottom of his heart. His features were com- 
mon; but when he fpoke they all acquired the greareft anima- 
tion. He refembled the gods which Ovid defcribes to us, 
fometimes quitting by degrees, their terreftrial difguife, and at 
length difcovering themfelves by the brilliant rays emanating 
from their countenance.’ 


His mind was flow, and his opinions were the refult of res 
fietion rather than quick impreffions: his genius was creative 
when left to operate without impediment or controul; and this 
habit of reflection, with a prepoffeffion that all mankind was 
combined againit him, gave that fable hue to all his opinions, 
and all his a€tions. ‘ ‘I'rifles light as air, were to him confirms 
ations ftrong as proofs of holy writ.” Our author is of opinion, 


page 102, that imagination was his greateft faculty, and ab« 
3 forbed 
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{orbed all the reft: fhe adds, in the page next but one, that, 
though Royfleau was not a madman, ‘ one of his faculties, his 
imagination, was infane:’ again, in page 116, fhe obferves, 
that ‘ he could be paflionately fond of nothing but illufions.’ 
All thefe confeffions amount, we think, very nearly to infanity. 
The baronefs feems to believe that his death was a voluntary 
one; and, though fhe ts contradi@ed by the countefsde Vafly, 
who was near Ermonville, and had confequently the beft infor- 
mation, the obfervations, joined to Rouffeau’s difpofition, ren- 
der the fuppofition very probable. Ifwe were to give a fhort 
character of Rouffeau, we fhould fay, that he poffeffed every 
excellent quality of the mind except judgment ; that his pe~cep- 
tion and his imagination were acute and vivid; his reflections 
clofe and pointed. So far as thefe went he was fupreme; but 
thefe qualities, without ftrong judgment, would lead to para- 
doxes, to fancies, to fophiftry, perhaps to fuicide. Add to all, 
a morbid conftitutional melancholy, which clothed every thing 
in a gloomy veil, and we fhail find a Rouffeau, im the worid, 
querulous, impatient, petulant, and captious; vet, left to him- 
felf, brilliant, inventive, interefting, inftructive. 

The remarks on Rouffeau’s different works, form a kind of 
continued commentary. We have already given the baronefs’s 
opinion of the author and his productions. We fhall confe- 
quently conclude our article with a {pecimen of the ftyle ef het 
criticifms, which is in gencral fo animated and pleafing as to 
make her work very entertaining. The pafflage which we fhall 
tranfcribe relates to the New Meloife; and the defence isa very 
ingenious cne. 

¢ He has defcribed a woman married againft her inclinations; 
having for her hufband nothing but efteem, and bearing in her 
heart the remembrance of former happinefs and love for another 
object; paffing her whole life, not in that vortex of the great 
world, wherein a woman may forget her hufband and lover, 
which permits not any thought or fentiment to reign, extin« 
guifhes all paffion, and réftores calm by confufion, and repefe 
‘by agitation ; but in abfolute retirement, alone wih M. de 
Wolmar, in the country, near to nature, and by nature difs 
pofed to all the fentiments of the heart which it either infpires 
or prefents to the imagination. It isin this fituation Rouffeau 

has defcribed to us Julia, creating to herfelf a felicity from vir- 
tue; happy by the happinefs fhe confers upon her hufband, 
and by the education fhe intends to give her children ; happy 
by the effect of her example upon thofe about her, and in the 
confolation fhe finds in her confidence in God. This re 
nefs is undoubtedly of another kind; it is more melincholy ; 
may be taited of and tears ftill fhed; but it is more proper ie 
beings who are but tranfient upon the earth which they inhabit; 
after enjoyment is loft without regret; it is an habitual happi- 
nefs which we entirely poffefs unabated either by fear or reflec- 
ticn; 
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tion ; finally, it is one in which devout minds find all the des 
lights love promifes to others, It is this pure fentiment, de 
fcribed with fo many charms, that renders the novel moral, and 
which would have made it more fo than any other had Julia al- 
ways prefented us, not as the ancients» have faid, virrue ftrug- 
gling with misfortune, but with paffion, fill moreterrible ; and 
if this pure and unfpotted virtue had not loit a part of its charm 
by refembling repentance.’— 

* * * * 
 —¢ Julia flill remains to be juftified in not having avowed 
her fault to M. Wolmar.. To have revealed it before her mar- 
riage would have been a certain means to render the marriage 
- jmpoffible, and to difappoint her father. After an indiffoluble 
tie’ had attached her to M. de Wolmar, to deftroy the efteem he. 
had for her would have been rifking his happinefs. I know 
not but the facrifice of her delicacy to the tranquillity of an- 
other may even be worthy of great admiration. Virtues which 
in the eyes of mankind differ not from vices are the moft diffi- 
cult to exercife....Is not a confidence in the purity of our in- 
tentions, and the,elevation of ourfelves above the reach of opi- 
nion, the character of a difinterefted love of that which is good ? 
Yet how fhould I admire the emotion which gave birth to the 
re{slution to avow all! This I with pleafure obferve in Ju- 
lia, and at the fame time I applaud Rouffeau, who thought it 
not enough to oppofe in the fame perfon_reflection to inclina- 
tion, but that another’ perfon was neceffary ; that Claire fhould 
take upon herfelf to diffuade Julia from difcovering her fault to 
M. de Wolmar, that Julia might preferve atl the charm of her 
fentiment, and appear rather to be withheld than capable of 
reftraining herfelf. Whatever the general opinion may be up- 
on this point, it is at leaft true, that when Rouffeau is deceiv- 
ed, it is for the moft part in attaching bhimfelf to a moratidea, 
rather than to one of. another kind; it is between the virtues 
he choofes, and the preference he gives that he is alone open 
to attack, er capable of being defended.’ ~ 
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each in Boards... Robinfons. 
' (Continued from p. 55.) 
HE fecond volume commences with the events of the year 
‘1743 and 1744, as well as of thofe circumftances which pre- 
ceded the Proffian war. The king begins with apologifing 
for the apparent folecifm which he committed of confiding in 
a reconciled foe, by obferving, that, as his objeét was the con- 
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queft of Silefia, his refources were not fuflicient to enable him 
to cope long with a powerful kingdom ; nor was it néceflaty, 
as he had obtained his purpofe, and as it was not likely that 
France arid Auftria could be quickly teconciléd. Fleuri died 
foon after, a minifter, in the king’s opinion, who was ptaifed 
too much during his life, and blamed too much after his 
death ; without the haughtinefs of Richlieu, or the fubtilty 
of Mazarine,: his economical fpitit healéd the wourids which 
the war of the fucceffion and the fyftem of Law had inflicted, 
while his talents in negociation preferved the kingdom in pro- 
fperity, and acquiréd the rich province of Lorraine. The 
dawn of the emprefs of Germany’s good fortune, the retreat 
of Bellifle from Prague; the affairs in the Baltic, and des 
fign of George Il. to crufh the French, already weakened, 
are next detailed. Frederick’s plan would have been deftroy- 
ed by this laft attempt, and evety reprefentation which he 
could make was employed ; but George, ‘ from his iriveterate 
hatred to the French nation,’ was inexorable. The battle of 
Dettingen, followed, and is defcribed fomewhat differently 
from the account hiftorians have given of it. Lord Stair,, 
it is faid, committed the blunder which prevented the 
fupply of forage ; and the king’s removal to Afchaffenbourg 
is repofted only to have been an infufficient meafure to repair 
the negligence: in effed@, however, it is reprefented as a faulty 
pofition. The battle followed of coprfe, and the defeat of 
the French is attributed to the movements of the duke de 
Grammont and the count of Harcourt, to take the allies in 
flané, which prevented the effect of the batteries that were 
to play on the rear; as well as to the activity of an Auftrian 
regiment, which took advantage of the confufion among the 
French troops, when they found numerous lines, occafion- 
ed by the neceffity of a narrow front. Theré are many 
marks of partiality in this account; in reality, a fingle cirs 
cumftarice would determine the king of Pruffia’s bias. Whea 
George’s horfe was frighted, he obferves, that the king of 
England fought on foot, at the head of his Englith forces. 
Aftefwatds, he fays, that George ftood during the whole time 
it the head of the Hanoverian battalion, in the pofture of 2 
fencing-mafter, who is juft pufhing in carte. The reft of the 
campaign was {pent in fruitlefs negociations, or pretences of 
treaties ; arid the affaits of Ruffia, whofe power the Auftrians 
wifhed to bring to their affiftance, as they had drawn with ade 
vantage the king of Sardinia to their party, are alfo detailed, 
The king’s defire of obtaining peace, and of affifting the em- 
peror, he tells us, led him to Germany, to obtaifi what aid he 
could from the Germanic body. In the mean time, his own 
Vor, LXAVILL, Angas 17896 L works 
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works of peace, as well as of defence, in cafe of war, went on ra- 
‘ pidly. Theconclefion of the year 1743, we hall tranfcribe from 
‘Mr. Holcroft: it is tranflated advantageoufly and accurately, 


¢ Thus ended the year 1743. All Europe was bufied in wars 
and cabals, the cabinets of princes were more active than their 
armies ; the caufe of war was changed ; its firft end was the 
fupport of the houfe of Auftria, its next was projects of con- 
queit. England began to gain an afcendency in the dalance of 
‘power, which prognoiticated nothing but misforture to France. 
‘The fortitude of the cinpr efs queen degenerated into obitinacy, 
-and the apparent generolity of the king of England into a-con- 
‘temprible intereft tor his electorate. Roffia was fill at peace. 
. The king of Prutlia, ever occupied in keeping an equilibrium 
between the belligerent powers, hoped to obtain this purpofe, 
fometimes by amicable infinuations, fometimes by threats, and 
‘fometimes even by oftentation. But what are the projects of 
man? To him the future is hidden: he knows not what fhall 
happen to morrow. How may he forefee events which a chain 
.of fecondary caufes may within fix months produce? Circum- 
ftances often oblige him to aét contrary to his intention; and, 
in the flux and reflux of fortune, prudence has only tuo conform, 
to act with confiltency, and never to lofe fi fight of her fyftem : 
it is impoflible fhe fhould forefee all eveats.’ 


The ninth chapter contains the negociations of 1744, and 
is, in reality, a continuation of the lait. ‘The leading feature 
of it is the fecret alliance between Auftria, England, and 
Saxony, which certainly brought on the enfuing war. The 
fecond article, that guaranties to each the territories they 
ought to poffe/s, efpecially as it was explained by references 
to treaties exilting previous to the conquett of Silefia, awaken- 
ed the king’s jealoufy. 

The tenth chapter contains the campaigns in Italy, Flan- 
ders, and the Rhine, as well as the campaign of the king, 
The campaigns in Italy and Flanders are neither brilliant nor 
interefting ; bat we moft not pafs over the incidental mention 
of the projected defcent on England from Dunkirk,’ The king 
feems to be of opinion, that the only object was to weaken the 
‘army on the Rhine, though cardinal Tencin appears to have 
had a ferious defign of placing ‘ Prince Edward’ (Charles) on 
the throne of England, i in return for the cardinal’s hat which 
he received in confequence af the nomination of James: it 
was the leaft return which the pope could make for that 

rince’s renunciation of three kingdoms, in confequence of 
af attachment to the mafs, When the king of Pruffia was 
called on by England for. his contingency, he promifed to 
come at the head of 30,000 men to the affiftance of the king ; 
but the offer was fufpicious, for the reinforcement was toe large, 


Of 
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Of prince Charles of Loraine’s military abilities, the king 
fpeaks with refpe&t’; but the movements of the French were 
flow and ill conduéted, nor could the marfhal de Schmettac, 
whom Frederick fent for that purpofe, infpire them with ei- 
ther fpirit or judgment. _ The king's campaign againft the 
Auftrians commenced by penetrating, in concert with his al- 
lies, into Bohemia, and obliging the emprefs-queen to recal 
her troops from Alface. It was rendered brilliant by the 
fiege and conqueft of Prague; but from mifmanagement af- 
ter that event, a condu& which Frederick imputes to his 
complaifance and yielding to the opinion of his allies, con- 
trary to his better judgment, little advantage was drawn from 
it. The Pruffian army was ftraitened in its quarters, diftrefled 
for provifions, and fometimes infulted in its camp, while the 
Auftrians, by their ftrong pofitions, prevented every attack 
which the king meditated... Marfhal Tsaun and prince Charles 
‘of Lorraine, by their fkilful movements, reduced Frederick 
almoft to the neceflity of giving up either Prague or Silefia; 
and at laft obliged him to repafs the Elbe at Kolin, the on- 
ly poft, with that of Pardubitz, which kept up the commu- 
nication with each place. Notwithfianding the king’s pre- 
cautions, prince Charles paffed the Elbe, though he was 
fuecefsfully oppofed for five hours by a jingle Pruffian batta- 
lion, ander lieutenant-colonel Wedel, who, by this action, 


acquired the title of Leonidas. This decided the refolution of + 


Frederick ; Prague was abandoned, and his army retreated in 
good order into Silefia, without ene any one purpofe 
which was defigned, 


‘ Nogeneral committed more faults than did the king, during 
this campaign. The firft, certainly, was that of not providing 
magazines f{ufficient to maintain his army fix months in Bohe- 
mia. Itis well known that, to raifeche great fuperftructure of 
an army, it muft be remembered the belly is, the foundation, 
But this was not all: he entered Saxony, although he knew 
that the Saxons had acceded to the treaty of Worms ; therefore, 
he either fhould have obliged them to change fides, or have 
crufhed them before he had fet footin Bohemia. He laid fiege 
to Prague, and fent a feeble detachment to Beraun againft Ba- 
thiani. Had not the troops enacted prodigies of valour, they muft 
have been loft. Prague being taken, good policy certainly res 
quired-he fhould immediately march with the half of his army 
againft Bathiani; ruin him before the arrival of prince Charles, 
and take the magazine of Pilfen ; the lofs of which would have 
prevented the return of the Auftrians into Bohemia. They 
would have been obliged again to have amaffed fubfiftence, 
which requires time; fo that, to them, the campaign would 
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have been loft. If fufficient zeal were not fhewn in fupplying 
the Pruffian magazines, the fault muft not be imputed to the’ 
king, but to the contractors, who received the money and left 
the magazines. 

‘ But how might the king have the weaknefs to adopt mar- 
fhal.de Belleifie’s projeét for the campaign, whichJed him to 
Tabor and Budweis, when he himfelf allowed that this projeét 
was neither conformable to prefent circumftances, his own ine _ 
tereft, nor the laws of war? It is erroneous to carry condefcens 
fion too far. .The commiffion of this error drew on numerous 
others. Was he juftified in putting his army into canton- 
ments, when the enemy was encamped withim a march of 
his quaiters? The advantage of the campaign was wholly 
for the Auftrians. Marfhal Traun atted the part of Sertorius, 
and the king that of Pompey. The conduét of the marfhal 
13 a perfect model, which every general who delights in his pro- 
feffion ought to ftudy, and if he has the abilities to imitate. 
The king himfelf owned that he regarded that campaign as, 
his fchool inthe art of war, aod Traum as his preceptor. 
Good fortune is often more fatal to princes than adverlity : 


during the former they are intoxicated with prefumption, 
the fecond renders them circumfpect and modeft.!’ 


The eleventh chapter contains mifcellaneous tranfactions 
of the firft part of the year 1745. Early in January, the Au-. 
ftrians invaded Upper Silefia, while the fappofed panic of the 
Pruffians lafted ; but they were defeated with difgrace, and 
returned to winter-quarters. The negociations with France,. 
the-death of the emperor Charles VII. and the intrigues 
which the profpect of an eleétion excited, next follow. The 
candidates were the grand-duke of Tufcany and the king of. 
Poland (Auguftus, eletor of Saxony).. The latter'had in- 
fulted and oppofed the king in every attempt ; but no oppo-+ 
fition was made,. becaufe the king knew that the crown of 
Poland was a perpetual barrier tovhis attempt. The king of 
France,.who favoured Auguftus, was therefore complimented 
with Frederick’s apparent acquiefcence ; but the negociations 
relating to the enfuing campaign were not very pleafing to 
the king, who faw clearly that Erance only employed. the 
allies to.favour her views in Flanders. He attempted to.ne- 
gociate for peace with England ; but the treaty of .Warfaw,. 
as, he was informed by lord Chefterfield, ‘the greateft genius 
and the moft eloquent man in England,’ thackelled the opinions - 
of the Pelham party, then in adminiftration.; and the fixed. 
inveteracy of the king counterafted every attempt. About 
this time tdo the young ele&tor of Bavaria, by the arti~ 
fices, the impofitions, and, as is infinuated, by the forgeries 
of Setkend » concluded a feparate peace at Fuffen with the 

: queen 
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queen of Hungary : fo that with half Europe leagued againgt 
at, Ruffia only inaétive by. the force of its gold, with a ray of 
the returning favour of England, the fame and fortunes of 
Praffia were ftaked on the event of the enfuing campaign. 

The twelfth chapter relates to the campaign in Italy and 
Flanders, and to what paffed on the Rhine previous to the 
operation of the Praffian troops in Silefia. In Italy, the 
Bourbons were fuccefsful ; in Flanders they gained the ‘battle 
of Fontenoy, and thecity of Tournay. In this vattle the allies 
were, at firft, evidently victorious; and the change of fortune 
was feemingly owing to the {pirit and good conduct of count 
Saxe, who charged the victorious troops with the French 
guards and the Irifh brigade, while he played on them, at the 
fame time, from fome batteries haftily formed : the king has 
obferved, that the generals of the allies did not know how to 
make a proper ufe of the advantage which they had gained. 
Louis afterwards reinforced his army in Flanders, by a de- 
tachment from that on the Rhine, feduced, as Freder:ck tells 
us, by the artifices of count Bruhl, who perfuaded th French 
ambaffador, that the only means of obtaining an advantageous 
peace from the queen of Hungary was not to oppofe the 
election of the grand-duke; and, 1n order to fhow this difpofi- 
tion, the army on the Rhine was to be rendered ina€tive :—~a 
mode of conduct which is not only unreafonable in iticlf, but 
of which the motive appears to be unlikely. Gand, (Ghent) 
Bsuzes,Oudenarde, Nieuport, Dendermonde, Oftend, aid Ath 
farrendered in fucceffion, and marfhal Saxe put his troops into 
winter-quarters, covered with laurels. The king’s object ‘in 
the campaign was not to follow prince Charles into Lorraine; 
but to keep ‘clofe to the defiles and attack him the moment 
he left them to pafs into Upper Silefia; at the fame time 
foraging along the frontiers of Silefia: the skirmishing, which 
was a prelude to the war, particularly the aétion of Jagan- 
dorf, which the king owns is reprefented as more important 
than it really was, to give fpirit and confidence to the Pruflian 
cavalry, who there were frit diftinguifhed,, conclude the 
chapter. 

The battle of Friedberg was the confequence of the king” s 
plan ; and it was completely and decifively fuccefsful, from the 
ftratagem of alluring pr'#ce Charles to attack what he thought 
a defencelefs enemy, and from the fteady valour of the Pruffians, 


¢ This was the third, but not the laft battle, foucht to decide 
to whom Silefia appertained. When fovereigns play for pro- 
vinces, the lives of men are but as counters, Stratagem prepared, 
L 3 eAbbr 
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valour fought, the battle. Had not prince Charles been dee 
ceived by his ipiets who were themfelves deceived, he ‘never 
could fo ftupidly have fallen into the {nare that had been {pread. 
This confirms the maxim, that thofe; principles fhould never be 
departed from, which the art of war preteribes ; and that cir- 
cumfpection fhould invariably be attended to, which obliges all 
commanders never to fwerve from rules which their own fafety, 
and the execution of: their projects, exact; even when every 
thing favour fuch meditated projects, the furett way is, never to 
fo far defpife the enemy as to fuppofe him incapable of refift- 
ance.- Chance never refiyns its rights. In this very action, 
a miftake had nearly become fatal to the Pruffians. At the be- 
ginning of the battle, the king drew ten battalions from the 
fecond line, under the command of liewtenant-general Kalck- 
ftein, to reinforce the corps of du Moulin, and fent one of his 
aid du camps to otder the margrave, Charles, to take the-com- 
synand of the fecond line of infantry, during the abfence of 
Kalckftein. The blundering aid dy camp told the margrave 
to reinforce the fecond line, with his brigade, which was.at the 
extremity, of the left. The king perceived the miftake in time, 

and re¢tified it with promptitude, Had prince Charles profited 
by this falfe motion, he might have taken.the left of the Pruf- 
fians in flank, which was not yet fupported by the rivulet of 
Striegau. On trifles like thefe do the deftiny of kingdoms 
and the renown of yencrals depend, good or ill faring is de- 
Gided in an inftant. Yet muft it be confeffed, the bravery of 
the troops who fought at Friedberg confidered, the ftate ran no 
rifk. Nota fingle corps was repulfed, Of fixty+four batta- 
lions, twenty-feven only were in action, and carried the viétory. 
The world reft not more fecurely on the fhoulders of Ads than 
Pruffia on fuch an army.’ 

Though the king’s language breathes intoxication, he did 
not quit his former plan. He ‘eat up’ the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia, to which he had purfued prince Charles, and was con- 
tented. He might perhaps have done more, for the: Saxons, 

- over-awed by a Pruffian army near Halle, recalled the greater 
part of the troops ; and thereinforcements which prince:Charles 
received were inadequate. At this period, the convention of 
Hanover was figned ; and a defexiption of the intrigues which 
preceded the diet cad ‘influenced the eleétion in favour of the 
grand duke, follows. 

- Various circumftances prevented the emprefs-queen and 
the king of Poland from acceding to the convention of Hano- 
ver; and the war was again carried on with vigour. The 
Auftrians,-with the affiftance of the eager impetuous prince 
Lobkowitz, who, with the duke of Aremberg, had been fent 
to urge on prince Charles, were turbulent and vexatious : but 
another battle, that of Sorr, in which Frederick was again 
fuccefs= 
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fuecefsful, changed the fortune of the campaign. The king, 


as ufual, plays the after-game, and expatiates on his own er- 
rors, aswell as thofe of his antagonifis. He kept, however, 


fteadily to his firft plan, and did not entangle his army in the , 


woods and defiles of Bohemia, where they might have been 
ftarved or cut off, in detail, by the irreguJar Pandours. At 
the battle of Sorr, the king had only 18,000 men oppofed to 


40,000 : he, however, wintered in Silefia, to which he re- 


treated, mot without moleftation, after he had confumed all the 
forage on the frontiers. 

The rebellion in Scotland fixed the attention of France and 
England. ‘The empre!s-queen now faw, in her own opinion, 


the king without an ally, and thought him an eafy conqueft, 


It was even defigned to fend the army, under prince Charles, 


to Saxony, and to fall on Berlin in the winter, in concert’ 


with the Saxon troops. ‘The Swedifh ambaffador at Drefden 
difcovered the fecret, which count Bruhl incautioufly betray- 
ed; and, from the connexion in confequence of the marriage 
between the heir-elective of Sweden with the king’s filter, 
was induced to give a timely information. Frederick, by a 
forced winter’s campaign, crufhed the venom in its egg ; but 
he ftill held out the fame moderate overtures of peace. He 
was unwilling to demand any ceffion from Saxony, as common 
injuries would have united Poland more clofely with Auftria, 
and his objeét was to feparate them. At the fame time, he 
gave a proof of moderation to all Europe, if poffible to leffen 
the bad: impreffions which his conduét refpegting Silefia had 
occafioned. The old prince of Anhalt perplexed Frederick 
by his caution and delay ; but made full amends by his glo-. 
rious: victory at Keffeldorf, a victory that terminated a war 
which caufed only an ufelefs effufion of blood ; except it be fup- 
pofed,,that repeated victories confirmed the poffeffion of Silefia. 

¢ The firft cares of the king of Pruffia all tended to the re- 
eftablifhment of his.army. He chiefly recruited it by the 
Auftrian and Saxon prifoners ; of whom he hid his choice. 
Thus were his troops completed at the expence of foreigners ;' 
and it. did, not coft the country more than feven thoufand men, 
to repair the loffes that fo many bloody battles bad occafioned. 
Since the art of war has been fo well underflood in Europe, and 
policy has eflablifhed a certain balance of power between fove- 
" yeigns, grand enterprizes but rarely produce fuch effects as might 
be ‘expected, An equality of forces, alternate lofs and fuccefs, 
eccafion the opponents, at the end of the moft defperate war, 


to find themfelves much in the fame ftate of reciprocal ftrength_ 


as at the commencement. Exhaufted treafures at length are 
productive of peace; which ought to be the work of humanity, 
a L4 not 
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not of neceffity, Ina word, if the fame of, and refpect due. ta,’ 
aims merit efforts for that attainment, Profia, by gamiiig thefe,. 
found a recompenfe for the fecond war fhe had undertaken ;. 
but this was all the found. Yet did this vapour infpire new 
envy.’ 

The third volume of the original is in reality a continna-~ 
tion of the fame fubje&, though it appears to be a very differ- 
ent work. It is entitled the Hiftory of the Seven Years War. 
Jn the preface, which is dated at Potfdam, the 3d.ef March, 
1764, the king ftates his reafons tor undertaking this. fecond. 
work. He fays, (we now tranflate from the original), * he 
has had in view two principal objegis: the one to demonfirate’ 
to pofterity that he coyld not poflibly avoid this war, and that 
the honour and welfare of his kingdom prevented him from. 
confenting to peace, upon any other conditions than thofe 
which were obtained at its conclufion ; the other, to detail 
all the military operations with as much perfpicuity and pre- 
cifion as poflible, in order to leave an authentic account of the 
advantageous and difadvantageous istuations that occur in 
the provinces and kingdoms into which the war muft be cay 
tied, whenever the houfe of Brandenbourg thail happen to be 
embroiled with that of Auftria,? .With regard to this fecond 
objedt the kin had in view, we fufpeét, that this publication 
will be of fall as much fervice to the Anftrians as to the 
Pruffians, unlefs the latter could confine to themfelves the pe- 
yufal of it. The preface contains likewife, dome general ab» 
fervatéons relatjve to encampments. That they are excellent 
jn their kind noone will dowbt, | ) 

The frft chapter of this part of the work before us, con- 
tains an account of the internal government of Profiia and 

Avftria during the peace which was conciyded in 1746. After 
a very handfome eulogium on the virtues and legiflative abi- 
Jities of his chancellor Cacceij, the king informs us that he 
employed himfelf during this tranquil interval in forming a 
new code of laws, which was promulgated ‘ after it bad been 
approved by tke fates ;? in reforming the. courts of judica- 
ture; in draining marfhes; in building two hundred and 
eighty new villages ; in encouraging manufaétures, and the 
breed of filk-worms ; in fhort, in purfuing every meafure to 
promote and increafe the population of the kingdom. What 
great good may be brought about by the efforts of one man 
poflefied of kingly power, great abilities, and patriotic virtues, 
appears by the following extra&t: ‘ As it is certain, that.the 
riches of a ftate confift in the number of its fubjects, Pruflig 
wight at this ume be reckoned doubly as cet as fhe wag 
: iQ 
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in the laft years of Frederick-William, father of the king.’ 
We are next prefented with a particular detail of the new 
regulations introduced into the Pruffian and Auftrian armies, 
by the peiufal of which military men will be much enter. 
tained and improved. , 

The fecend chapter opens with.a fhort account of the con- 
tinuation of the war by the Auftrians and Englith on one fide, 
and the French and Spaniards on the ether, which was put 
an end to by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. Next 
follows a hittory of the fuccefsful negociations and intrigues 
of the emprefs of Germany during the peace, by which fhe 
formed the powerful confederacy of the Auftrians, the French, 
the Ruffians, and the Swedes againft the Pruflians. Her grand 
object was to recover Silefia, which fhe had given up to the 
king of Pruffia, with fo much regret, by the late peace of 
Drefden. | 

We come now to the third chapter, which brings down the 
hiftory to the declaration of war in 3756. The author at- 
tributes the rupture between France and England to the fe- 
cret machinations of the late duke of Cumberland, who, he 
fays, wifhed to plunge the nation into a war,. in hopes that 
fome finifter accident wonld occur to render the duke of 
Newcaftle unpopular, and open the way to the promotion of 
Mr. Fox. He adds, that previous to the breaking out of the 
war, © all the unjuftifiable proceedings were:on the fide. of the 
Englihh.’ We mutt here again obferve, that through all thefe 
volumes, the king. manifeits a very ftrong partiality for the 
French. This bias may, in fome meafare, be accounted for, 
by his predileétion for their language and literature, and his 
warm attachment through life to feveral individuals of that 
nation..———But itis not eafy'to proceed farther, without en- 
gaging in our author’s particular accountof the war: we fhall, 
therefore, refume the volume in another Number. : 








—— 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


W E hall now perform the promife in our Appendix, by. 
giving fome account of the different meteorological.eb- 
fervations, a fubject which the extreme cold of .aft win er, and the 
numerous publications ‘which it nas vccauoned, renders interefte 
ing. We (hall bring together the different facts which we have 
been able to colle‘: from various fources, ei'her publications 
which cannot from their piace make in any other r fyect a part 
of our fournal, or more private communications, whic) would 
not pro ably have otherwife appeared. But, as we find fone 
pufcellaneous memoirs on timilar fubjects, which we have not 
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yet introduced, we fhall follow, in fome degree, the order of 
their appearance. 

Some metevrological obfervations made by M, de Prielong, at 
Goree, inthe year 1787, are the firit in our lift: he obferves, 
that from the 15th of May to the beginning of December, the 
thermometer flood conttantly above 24° (we fuppofe ot Reau- 
mur) equal ro 86° of Fahrenheit, except on the days of rain, 
or of hurricanes, when it generally funk etghtor nine degrees *: > 
the time of obfervation was: generally about the middle of the 
day.’ In the year 1787, there were fixteen or eighteen hurri- 
canes; our author feems not to have been able to meal{ure the 
quantity of rain, but he affures his correfpondent, M. de 
Rome del’Iile, that there muft have been more than 50 inches, 
two and a half times as much as at Paris: yet the inhabitants 
told him that this had been one of their driefl feafons. The 
greater part of thefe hurricanes raifed the barometer from the 
one-twelfth to the fixth part of an inch, a fact not a little fin- 
gular; others have funk it as much; and fome did not at aik 
afiect it. During the whoie of the rainy ‘feafon there was 
icarcely any vapouror dew. The 27th of September was the 
hotteit day of the whole year; the thermometer was at 97°$; 
and continued there more than an hour. In fome years it 1s 
jaid to rife from 104 to 106°}; but about roo? appears to be 
the mean heat of five or hx years, for Senegal as well as Go- 
vee, This illand is indeed more foutherly than Senegal, but it 
is higher and lefs fandy. M. Moneron has affured our author, 
that at Maufulipatam, the thermometer has rifen to 118° ; and, 
at Podor, about fifty or fixty leagues from the Ifland of St, 
Lovis, on the river Seuegal, an officer, who refided there more 
than a year, has feen it, in a northerly fituation, and in the 
fhade, at 131°! The heat is faid to have refembled that atthe 
mouth of a hot oven; the troops ftationed there were greatly 
reduced in numbérs; and thofe who returned from it were ge- 
neraliy afiected with violent fevers or extreme debility. The 
poit js now abindoned ; but it was faid that the heat of Sene- 
gal was nearly a mean between the heats of Podor and of France; 
Senegal is a little hotter than Cayenne, where the heat is faid 
to be between feventy and ninety-two, nearly. The meafures— 
of heat taken at Geree are in a northerly fituation, and in the- 
fhade, for in the fyn it is at leaft fourteen degrees higher, and 
in the fund as much above the heat of the fun. The burri- 
Ganes come from between the north-eaft and the fouth-eatt: the 
firft and moft violent come from the fouth-eaft, turn a little 
towards the fouth, and even pafs that point near their conclu- 
fions About the end of September, or the beginning of Oc- 
tober, two or three come from the north-eaft; and thefe are 


eciieniens 





*: We fhall cranflate the degrees as we go on to. thefe of Fahrenheit, 
without employing Dr. Martine’s correction, as the thermometers now 
employed by the French are generally mercurial ones, and the correction 
rejatcs to the ftrength of {pirit. 


very 
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very violent. Neither rain nor ftorms. come from any other zs 
quarter of the heavens, and. it mutt be remarked, that the di- i es 


rection is wholly fromthe inland. parts. The earth perhaps, i 
highly charged with electrical matter, meets with conductors 
in the clouds, and explodes with violence. The explofion is 3 
communicated to the other ‘clouds, and makes a furious and 
fudden decompofition, accompanied with the ufual winds. hy 


M. Reynier, who has pafied much time on the Alps,: has 
offered us fome meteorological obfervations, which we fhall in- 
troduce in this place. Inthe morning, the vapours, condenfed 
by the coldnefs of the night, rife along the mountains, in pro- 
portion as the fun rifes above the horizon.’ When the weather 
will be fine, they glide uniformly on the brink of the moun- 
tain, and rife over it by a regular motion, fomewhat flow. 
When rain impends, the motion is irregular, they are alter- 
nately attracted and repelled. by the mountain, and rife like 
elaftic bodies rebounding. {In a ftormy feaion, particularly, 
when there will be hail, the motions are {till more rapid and 
irregular. ‘This obfervation may be confirmed in the mountain- 
ous countries ot. Great Britain: we have feen it among the 
mountains of Cumberland, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Ketwick: M. Reynier obferves, and the obfervation is fut- 
ficiently near the furtace not.to be oveilooked, that the appear- 
ance is electrical. 

Before we proceed to the colds obferved during laft winter, 
we fhall give an account of fome anonymous ob(fervations on 
froft, cold, lightning, and thunder. ‘Uhis author’s firft prin- 
ciple i 18 undoubtedly erroneous, for he thinks that, as heat pro- 
ceeds from igneous partic:es, fo cold is produced by particles. of 
a different and oppofite nature. His obfervations are, how- 
ever, minute, and generally correct. It does not appear, indeed, 
that clouds are owing co excefs of humidity; at leaft, in M. 
Sauflure’s language, during thick clouds the hy drometrical af- 

inity of the water is often very inconfiderable. The harmat- 
tan alfo, the drieft wind that we are acquainted with, is gene- 
rally attended with a cloudy fky. Our author does not proper- 
ly diftinguifh between aliste and fogs; of the caufe of fogs 
his account is ju(t. -In_ his obfervations on froft, he remarks, 
‘that in December of laft year it penetrated to caverns and wells, 
where the water was never frozen before.. The particular mat- 
ter of cold is; he thinks, the electrical fluid; but the only 
proofs are, that in cold air electricity is very confpicuous ; ; we 
know that iceis not:a conductor.’ Electricity, he allows, is | 
equally apparent in ftorms, and from a fimilar caufe, fince dry fia 
air conducts very imperfectly. Our author is obliged at laftto | 
admit, that the eleétrical fluid, combined with fubtilized inflam- i, 
mable fubftances, forms allo ‘the. matter of thunder. this fluid 
plays very different and oppofite parts; indeed it has ferved 
yer effectually every fyftem- -builder, fince the firft difcoveries 
ef Dr. Franklin. 4 
: Father Cotte, from whom we have at times received very 
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Amportant meteorological remarks, has deferibed:in a very cor- 
rect and elaborate memoir, the cold. of the winter 1783 and 
1789, compared with the fevere: winters: of the laft fourteen 
years, He begins with examining the temperature of the fum- 
mer and autumn of 1788, and potnts out, as the firft fact of 
importance, the violené hail which fell in July, while the heat 
was fuffocating. From this event he argues, that the cold above 
muft have. been very.confiderable; and he even fufpects that it 
‘may have becn.the caufe of the apparent heat of the autumn, 
as the heat muft have been attracted from the earth to reftore 
‘the equilibrium, and would.be for a time confined near it by 
the denfity of the inferior ftrata. The cold commenced, he 
fays, pretty {martly on: the 25th -of November, and it froze 
every day except on the 25th.of December, when a thaw came 
on and laited twenty-four hours. This thaw was very general 
and extenfive: we have received accounts of it through more 
than 15° of longitude, and it probably extended much farther, 
as well as confiderably in latitude. What can be the caule of an 
alteration fo general, fo extenfive, and fo fudden?. On the 
26th of November it fnowed ;, and the quantity, for France, 
was very great. On November 28th, December 2d, 6th, #6th, 
-3gth, 21ft, 24th, 26th, 27th, aad 3:{t;— January ft, 6th, 
eth, 11th, and 13th the cold increafed in its intenfity, feeming- 
y by farts. Thecoldeft day by the thermometer, in France, 
was the 3:1 ft of December ; but feemingly. the moft infupportabie 
cold occurred the oth ot January, by means of avery fharp northe 
eat wind, A wind fromthe fouth blew on the 31ft of Decem- 
ber, and fucceeded the north wind, which blew away towards 
noon the icey vapours that the fouth wind brought back avain. 
. The fame obfervasion occurred in 1709; and on the fame day of 
the year 1783. The fky, our author obferves, was ufuall 
clear; the prevailing winds were the north and north-eaft, 
When it occationally blew from the fouth, it became cloudy, 
and inow followed; but the wind returned to: the north, and 
the cold came with its former {everity. (i a9 ODS 
_ The thaw commenced the r3th of January at noon, ard pro- 
ceeded flowly: though it did not freeze after thatuime, the 
weather continued. very cold «ll the 23d. of January, February, 
March, aud a part of April, were very wet; . The-froft return- 
ed the 4th of March, and continued very nearly to the end of 
the month. The melting of the {now was completed only about 
ghe 8thor icthof February ; it furnifhed, in father Cotte’s udo- 
meter, 33 inches of water ; and if, as ourauthor calculates, fnow 
js reduced jn melting feven-eighths, we fhall find that there fell 
twenty-eight inches of fnow *. The ice melted very flowly in 
pits, wells, and rivers; \it is faid to have: deer from 24 to 30 
inches in thicknefs. Some.ponds were wholly. -frozen, and the 
fith deftroyed: where they were preferved it was chiefly owing 





* It does not cally amount to quite fo much, but father Corte wrote. 
half a line, and calculated half an inch; we have preferved the half inch. 
The difference is nut above ope-Ligth, 
| | | ta 
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fo apertures being made in the ice. We remember to have feea 
nds.very wifely covered with ftraw for the fame purpofe, 
When the apertures were made, it was-neceflary to -keep them 
conttantly open, for it has happened that the water froze while 
the fif,was breathing, and the animal was killed in a very fin- 
gular manner, by being frozen between two laminz of ice. 
The thaw was very fatal in.deftroying bridges, occafionally 
blocking up the courfe of the rivers, and thus caufing Inundationse 
The lait chiefly happened when it thawed fooneft near the 
fource of the river. The Loire, the Soane, and even the ra- 
pid Rhone were frozen: the fea was frozen on the coafts of 
Laon, where our author refided; and every one knows that 
the birds of the North were very frequent on our coatfts. 
Father Cotte next confiders the effets on the human body, 
on animals, and vegetables. On the human body it produced 
the.ufual effeéts ; but, though placed where the cold was not moft 
violent,, we faw inftances which we never remember to have 
read of, Some old people, with all the comforts and conve- 
niencies which opulence can furnifh, and in fituations where 
nothing was wanting, actually funk, without apparent difeafey 
from the merely debilitating effeéts ef cold. Every one, atten- 
tive to his own feelings, muft have perceived the want of vi- 
gour, chearfulnefs, and a¢tivity, which moderate cold imparts, 
and, in its flead, found weaknefs, inactivity, and low {pirits. 
We well remember that we never felt greater difficulties in writ- 
ing what we obierved in p. 139 of our laft volume, was truly 
from the feelings in the moment of the froit’s greateft intenfity. 
Animals fuffered in proportion as they were expofed to the cold. 
‘Fhe toes of chickens were.frozen; fheep, which were fhut up, 
died in great. numbers, and loft their wool, while thofe in the 
open air efcaped. Cows, which fcarcely went out of the ftable, 
and were indifferently fed, gave very lutle milk. Horfes fuffered 
very little ; but game of all kinds, with a great variety of litrle 


birds, died of hunger: even thofe which efcaped could not for « 


a long time recover their ftrength; as the cold was alfo fatal to 
a variety of infects om which they fed. Vines, particularly the 
buds of the vine, futfered greatly, fothat many were cut dowm 
level with the ground: pears alfo were much damaged. Ap- 
ple, peach, and apricot trees; indeed evegy tree whofe fruit has a 
kernel, e(caped more:eafily. The oranges, olives, and pome- 
gtanates were aloft entirely killed ; and the fruit in the flore- 
rooms were greatly injured. The great mifchief done in the ficld 
was.by,theice, which froze 6n the trees and the buds. Such 
was the ftate in France: in moft of thefe refpects we fared berter. 


Our author then gives the refult of his table, which contains 


obfervations of.the greateft cold im 110 different cities. From 
this .it appears that the intenlity of the cold did not, as may be 
expected, follow the order. of -the latitudes + the cold, for in- 
ffance, was fharper in fome cities of Germany than at Peterf- 
burg; more fevere at Paris than in other cities to the North, as 
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Laon, Cambray, Brtiffels, &c. Much of this difference ap- 
pears to be owing to the elevationg though other circumftances 

of fituation occur, The cold deems to have been more fevere 
jn Germany: than in any other part of Europe from whence we 
have received any obfervattotts. The greatett cold occurred in 
Ruffia about the 12th of December ; in a part of Germany and 
Poland about the 17th or 18th of the fame month; in France 
on the 31ft, and.in Holland. on the ¢th of January; in the 
fouth-of England on the 17th and i8th of December. When 
it was at its height in France, it was leflened in Germany and 
Poland, as well.as in fome parts even of that kingdom. ©The 
mean cold in: France was 15°.3 * (—+3) ; of Germany 21°.; 
_ (154) 3 of the cities of Holland 14°.9 (+2); of the fouth 

of England, which we quote chiefly on account of the mildnefs 
of the climate, +-27°.4 of Fahrenheit. If one day, on which the 
thermometer ftood at 13°, beexcepted, and which feems owing 
to a fharp north-eatterly wind, the mean cold would be mucli 
lefs ; forthe next loweit number, which, if we recolleé& rightly, 
was 23, occurs only on the 15th and 16th of December, The 
loweit point wason the 18th. 

Father Corte then adds the comparative colds ; and we find 
the relult of obfervations, taken in thirty-two cities in the 
winter of 1776, was 17°.4 (—8). In 1782, the refult of 23 
eities, 7°.8 (4+16.) Jn 1783 and 1784, from 83 cities, 15°.8 
(—3); and in the laft winter, from 110 cities, 17° (—61), The 
intenfity of the cold has been therefore exceeded; but the con- 
tinuance of it produced the very violent effects. In 1782 and 
1783, we remember the thermometer to have been much lower 
than the point at which it ufually ftood Jaft winter, but the vio- 
lence of the cold did not exceed four or five days: it now lafted 
fifty. 

On the fame fubject we find fome remarks from M, Van Swin- 
den, profeflor of natural philofophy at Amfterdam. Even in 
the {mall diftritt of Holland, he obterves, that. the cold was 
unequal. The ltaft cold was at the ‘capital of Holland 139.5 
(13), and the greateft at Haderwick 17°.3(—7). The pro- 
teflor thinks it was’ me feverely felt in the fouth of Europe 
than in Holland. He remarks the great height of the barome- 
ter on the 4th, sth, aad 6th of January, notwithftanding the 
hard froft, for it is not common. to have fevere and conunued 
frofts when the barometer is very high. On the 5th the baro- 
meter was at 28 inches 10.77 lines, Paris meafure, which ex- 
ceeds the greateft height obferved by more than half a:line, 


i. 





po - 


% Jf thefe degrees are below o-of Reaumur, the cold muft be very great 
indeed. --o of Fahrenheit anfwers to 14 two-ninths of Reaumur, and’ 
each degree of Reaumur is equal to two one-fourth of Fahrenheit. lf 
this is the author’s meaning, our readers muft correct. the numbers as 
are\inferted between brackets, We firit confidered them as Fahrenheit. 
degrees, but we fulpect we were in'an error. The Englith obfervationis are, 


- feom Fahrenheit. 
; Vile 
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-wize the heights obferved on the 2d of January 1761, January 
27th, 1766, and the 26th ot December, 1778. if we can 
make allowance for the difference of fituation, we think it was 
higher than either ‘on the 18th of December 1752, when it rofe 
very nearly to 39 inches and a half (3042) at about 130:feet 
above the level of the fea. The fame barometer, on the day 
which the profeffor points out, January 5th: of this vear, was 
_at 30.6, fo general was thisextraordinary elevation. Ouraurthor 
ubferves, on the contrary, that the barometer was very low on the 
14th of January, at eight e’clock in the evening, viz. at 27 inches 
4-6 lines. In the Journal before us, communicated by a very ref- 
pectatle corretpondent, it was lowelton the 13th, viz. at 28.87; 
and the loweft point at which we have ever feen the barometer, in 
this fituation, was at 284, and it occurred on the gth of February 
1783,theday after the greatearthquake which defolated Calabria. 

The obfervations on this great cold which next occur, were 
made at Valencein Dauphiné, by M, de Koziere, a caprain in 
the corps of engineers. Reaumur’s thermometer was for many 
days from 3 to 6° (263 to 214); it funk onthe zoth of Deeem- 
ber to 9° (114), andon the 24th, when the Rhone froze,’ ir 
was at 11° (7° of Fahrenheit), but on the 31 ft it was 15°(—z), 
The Rhone was completely fixed on the 27th of December, and 
remained foto the 13th of January: in fome parts it was faid 
to be frozen to the bottom. The weather was generally clear 
and the wind from the north. 

The abbé Dicquemaire’s laft legacy to the public was a de. 
{cription of the cold, as he obferved it at Havre. It began 
there on the 24th of November 1788, and continued to the 
13th of January 1789. His inftrument was a fpirit thermo- 
meter, andthe liquor funk to ten degrees below o. If we al- 
jJow Martine’s correction, as we fhould do, it will amount to 
36°. It funk no lower, 

The next obferver whom we fhull follow, is M. Flauger- 
gues, at Viviers, He tells us that the greateft cold, which 
M.: Meflier obferved ar Paris, was on the 3:it, when it was ae 
15.57, about 2, which aniwersto 179.65 of M. de Luc’s 
thermometer.. We mention this to ohferve that in the latter 
jnftrament, which, like Sauffure’s, has the divifion between 
boiling water and freezing ice divided into 80 degrees, a mix- 
ture of faltand frow funk the mercury 10 ~—17°, ‘This ought 
to correfpond with o of Fahrenheit, if the inftruments were 
equally good, bur, in reality, itis fomewhatlower. In the year 
1709, De la Hive’s thermometer funk to —5, which Keaumur 
found.to amountto.about 154 degrees of his {pirit. thermometer ; 
fo that our author concludes it was feven hundredths ot a de- 
gree colder in the laft winter than at that memorable era. Bug 
we mufthere employ Dr. Martine’s correction, and we fh.ll 
then find the cold greater in the laft winter by 16 degrees -of 

“Fahrenheit, for M. Meffier’s was ‘a mercurial thermometer.’ 
Zhe coldeit time of the yeay 1716 was on the 2ad of January, 
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when De la Hire’s thermometer funk to 4, which our author 
tells us is equal to about 1547 of Reaumur, fo that che cold of 
1716 exceeded by 2 that of laft winter: in reality, if allowance 
be made for the weaknefs of Reaumur’s fpirit, the cold of that 
‘year was inferior to what we felt in 1788, 1.789. Reaumur’s 
thermometer at Viviers was one degree below that at Patis, and 
in 1776 wasat 132. The barometer was at 384 inches; and 
the earth opened on the oth of January was found to be frozen. 
fo far as 213th inches. : 

M. Arnaud de St. Maurice tells us that the ice in the Seine, 
on the 31: ft of December, was 163 inches; the thermometer, 
at five in the afternoon, was 12 degrees of Reaumur below froft; 
but, in the water, was a degree and half above froft. When 
the thermometer was at —11, placed in a fewer it rofeto +4 ; 
in a well to +53; and in a cellar, at midnight, it was ftillat o. 
When the fewer was opened, a quantity of whitifh vapour came 
out, which, when collected, was found to afford a very clear 
water, of a fharpifh tafte, but not unpleafant, probably alka- 
line air, with an excefs of fixed air, forming an ammoniacal 
falt by their union. 

To conclude this fubjeét, we wifhed to have given fome aca 
count of the winter of 1739-40, and its comparative cold; but, 
after many enquiries, we can find no obfervations that we can 
depend on, or that are eafily underftood. We forgot to infert in 
its proper place fome remarkable degrees of cold from P. Cots 
te’s table at Bafle in Switzerland; the cold on the 18th of De- 
cember was 30°, which, if accurately meafuréd with Reau- 
mur’s mercurial thermometer, mutt have been equal to —34£ 
of Fahrenheit: at Brefone, in Germany, it was 28°.5, equal 
to —31,; and at St. Albans, in England, 281 of Fahrenheir3 
at Warfaw, in. Poland, 26° of Fahrenheit; at Drefden, ‘Erlang; 
Edfbury, Infpruck, and Peterfburg, it was fearcely two'des 

rees lefs. 

The freezing of the Rhine was this year attended, very ‘res 
markably, with fome circumftances: which-we have formerly 
noticed, viz. ice formed on the ground. -On the vaft cafks 
made at Coblentz, Cologne, and Mayence, the years ‘of the 
fevere frofts, which fix the Rhine, aod render it fufficiently 
ftable to admit of fairs being held on it, are‘often engraved, 
What, however, eftablithes the fact in queftion-is, that, in the 
ice, large rounded flones are frequently found, and: they are 
feen at different depths, for the ice of the Rhine is very tranf= 
parent, fince tts bottom is fandy or ftony: no fand is however 
entangled in it, forthe ground-ice feems to require fome folid 
body on which it may fix, and which would favour the fhoot- 
ing of its cryftals. gers 

As an-inftrument fubfervient to meteorology, but which has 
never yet Been applied in England to this purpofe, we muft. 
again introduce the hygrometer, and we fhall finifh our tketch 
with what has been obferved on this fubjeé& fince we ‘left ro 

an ; tended: 
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tetided to it. M. Riché of Paris conftruéts hygrometers on the 
principle of M. Sauffure, and they are faid to excel the inftru- 
ments contrived by that very able philofoplier. The. body acts 
ed onis hair; but eight hairs aré employed, and their united 
force:is fufficient to conquer the vis inertiz of a needle; which 
weighs eight grairis. The greateft drought brings the needle 
to 38°, arid the greateft moifture to 1co®%. Weapprehend that 
the initrumenr fuccéeds very well: a plate of it is inferted in 
the laft volume of the Journal de Phyfique, from whence our 
defcription is taken. 

We formerly remarked, in our account of the difpute be- 
tween M. de Luc and Sauffure, thatthe hair hygrometer often 
goes beyond the point of xtreme moifture. M. Geoffroy gives 
a fingular fact of this kind, without attempting to explain it. 
The fituation of his hygrometer is peculiar and convenient. 
He has taken a fquare trom one of his windows, and in its 
roony he has placed the inftrument, inelofing it with glafs, with. 
inand without, fo that by opening either’ fide, he can meafure 
the moifture of the room or of the open air. He fotind that 
the needle fometimes paffed the hundredth degree, and he em- 
ployed the remedy that M. Sauffure mentions, viz. putting the 
inftrument into a moiftened veffel, where it was fubjected to ex 
treme humidity. Bur, in the Meteorological Journal of Tou- 
loufe, on July 14th, 1785, the hair hygrometer appears to 
have been at 101°; of the 27th of Auguft it was at the fame 
point; on the 25th of September 104; and on the 4th of Oc 
tober 103. Thefe variations occur alfo in 1786. Our author, 
fearing that his inflrument was defective, procured another from 
the original artift, M. Paul, which, in the moiftened receiver, 
ftood at: 100°; yet, onthe 24th of September, at nine in the 
evening, it ftood at 103s The wind was at the eaft, the iky partly 
clouded ; the barometer at 28 inches and one<fixth; the there 
mometer at 16° (68° of Fahrenheit). On another day in the 
fame:month, nearly in fimilar circumftances, the inftrument 
was ataoz+. On the ‘sth of February, 1788, at nine in the 
evening, it was at 103. The barometer was as before, the 
wind fouth-eaft, the fky cloudy, and the clouds in larze maffes 
and low.» Yet; imeach day, the inftrument in the moiflened 
veffel ftood at 120°. * Our author is director of the canal of 
Languedoc, and his lodgigg is on the banks of the river: Tous 
loufe too, though at forty leagues diftance, and 421 feet above 
the Mediterranean, is-alfo near a river: the fame event occurs 
ed to M, Sauffure on the banks of the Lake of Geneva. The 
appearance has not been fatisfaftorily accounted for; nor de 
we fee clearly the reafon of:it. » We fufpeét that the elofe vef= 
fel does not really impart the degree of extréme humidity, and 
that the rocth degree» ffiould be ‘placed farther on the fcale. 
It will be obviousthat thefe extraordinary degrees of moifture 
occurred in the open air: and the experiments with the moiiten- 
ed veffel were made ina room. The air may have been there- 

VoL. LXVIII, Auguft, 1789¢ M fors 
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fore in different ftates, and differently calculated to communi- 
cate or imbibe moiiture. Tie clofe veffel too may influence, 
after fome time, the hydrometrical affinity of the hair: {fo 
that it would undoubtedly be better to adjuft the feale in a 
thick for, or in a low cloudy fky, when the wind blows over 
water; for we then know, by other experiments, that the air 
is in the bef ftatc for imparting moifture. 


4 
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Poems by Anthony Pajquin. TwoVFolumes. 12m0. 5s. Strahan. 


) N a careful perufal, or rather reperufal_of thefe volumes, 

for moft of their contents we have feen before, we can dif- 
eover but one poetical qualification in their author, and that is In- 
vENTION. He objferves, ina note, that ¢a Northumbrian ec- 
clefiaftic, who, hke many more of our modern idlers, would 
become a poet in defpite of fate, wrote a poem entitled Pe Aca ; 
and, with a degree of cunning which is almoft peculiar to the 
inhabitants of the North, determined to have a brilliant account 
of his performance in all the Reviews; as his bookfeller inform- 
ed him of the n-eins by which thefe accounts were obtained, it 
was refolved to fend a guinea’ with a copy to every Reviewer, 
and as foon as the point was gained, to reprint a new title-page, 
fignifying to the public that it was the tenth edition. All the 
fuperinieudants, excepting Dr. Kenrick, who, at that time 
edited the London Review, pocketed the bribe, and difcharged 
their con{ciences, by giving the donor @ guinea’s worth of praife! 
But the doctor, who felt as a poet himfett, for the dignity of ge- 
nius, advertifed the work on the cover of the Review as a re- 
compence forthe money, but gave fuch an account of the par- 
fon’s efforts in the body of the repofitory, as probably difcou- 
raged the divine from any further poetical flights.’ 

On referring to our index, we found a poem entitled 
Peace, reviewed in -vol. LVI]. p. 153. ‘ Ifthis is the work 
alluded to, our readers will not think that its author’s munifi- 
cence influenced our judgments very violently in its favour. 
On looking farther back, vol. XXX WII. p. 473. we found an- 
other poem on PEAcE, which was called middling. A phrafe 
which Anthony’s claflical knowlege muft inform him, when 
applied to verte, is always taken in a derogatory fenfe; not 
equal to the /o /o of Touchitone, but rather refembling ‘a nega- 
tive quantity in algebra, fomewhat worfe than nothing,’ for 


mediocribus efle poetis 
_ Non dii, non homines, non conceflere columnz. 

. We hope in another edition he will fhew fome sudgmentas well 
as invention, which he might do by. infortmng the public that 
the author’s guinea which he fent 4s, fos we andall our-brethren, 
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the immaculate Dr. Kenrick excepted, are included, had not its 
defired eft, owing to his particular enemy’s fending us two 
at the fame time, w hich neceflarily more than counterballanced 
its weight. The charge at prefent, like the fnaké whofe head 
contained an antidote “againit its. venom, carfies its acquit 
tal withit. The reader might as well fufpect Anthony of hav- 
ing been bribed by Mr. John Kemb'e. _ If in future, however, 
he ‘wifhes us to {peak weil ‘of his poetical labours, we hope he 
will not take the following hint amifs: name ly #*to double the 
ufual premium, for unlefs “he fhould write much better than 
he docs at prefent, we cannot for lef-, confifently with out 
* conftience, {peak with any tolerable de sree of approbation ot 
fuch crude and ill-digefted compofitions. 


Prudence: a Moral, Poetical & ‘Hays To avhich is fubjoined a 
Verfion of the cighth Chapter of Proverbs. Svo. 15. Scatcherd 
. aad Whitaker. 


The author * being minded to amufe a few unbufied moments 
with the pleafures of poetry, it was dictated ‘does he mean 
through the impulfe of his own mind, or the advice of others) 
to veriify a {election of Solomon’s Proverbs,’ Many of thefe 
he has arranged in fome'degree of order, arid conne&ted with 
the virtue that gives name to the principal poem. The per- 
formance | is more worthy of commendation for the morality it 
inculcates than for the modein which it is execuie 


The Fane of the Druids. A Poem. Book the Second. By the 
Author of the firft Book. 4to. 25. Murray. 


We took notice of the firft book, which treated of the origin 
of the Druidical inftitution, in Vol. LXVI. p. 88. Its decline is 
here confidered, anda fketch given of characters and occurrences 
in the no: sheksy part of Great Britain, from the extin¢tion of the 
order to the conclufion of the 16th century. Should the pre- 
fent attempt meet wih approbation, ‘the author propofes to 
complete his plan in a fubfequent book, by tracing fociety from 
its origin, to its eftablifhment in Scotland in the prefent times : 
in conducting which, he will have oceafion not only to confider 
the great tranfactions from the beginning of the 17th century 
down to this time, wherein the Scottifh nation bore a part ; but 
alio to contemplate its ptefent flourifhing fituation in commerce, 
arts, literature, &c. and the caufeés that have led to it.’ -He 
informs us that the firft part has been favourably’ received, 
If fo, the admirers of the former undertking will not difapprove 
the prefent. Itis executed nearly in the fime manner, but has 
hietle connection with the title, and, according to the plan pro- 
pofed above, the third part will have none at all. 





—— & 


* In Fielding’s Palquity (a different fért of Pafquin from the prefent), 
confcience and intereft are fajd to imply the famé thing, but that the former 
is the genteeler word—verbumi fat fopienii ! 
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Ode to bis Majefty “on bis Happy Recovery. 4to. 156 Wikies 


-© What pealing fhouts, rending the vaulted fkics, 
Come rufhing on my ear, loud as the found 
Of torrent waves! Augufta’s towers rebound 
The joy tumultuous, and prolong the noife. 
Loud and more loud the vocal thunders rife. 
He lives! our Sovereign lives! is all the cry: 
He lives! our Sovereign lives! the diftant (hores reply.’ 


Huzza! Heaven grant he may long continue to’enjoy it. We 
have been moft thoroughly fickened with the verfes our fituation 
has obliged us to perufe on his recovery, and fincerely hope 
they are now brought to a conclufion, and his health fully re- 
eftablithed. ‘! he prefent performance, though like Blackmore’s 
ever-memorable ftrains, it appears fometimes to be ‘ written 
tothe rumbling of a chariot’s wheels,’ contains many lines that 
breathe the genuine fpirit of poetry: fpirit indeed it never 
Wants, but it 1s too often ‘ extravagant and erring.’ We 
cannot refift the temptation of tranfcribing one curious inftance. 
. ary ’s filver ftreamers,’ are mentioned as ¢ flowing on the 
wind.’ 


‘On whofe afbeftine texture Brunfwick’s name 
Shines, broad-emblaz’d in charat¢ters of flame.’ 


This couplet would have made no contemptible appearance 
among the happy and appofite quotations of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, in his elaborate treatife on the bathos. 


An Epifile in Verfe. Written from Somerfetfbire. toe 15. 6d. 
Murray. ) 


The periods in this poem are generally too long ; we fome- 
times meet with no ftop, a comma excepted, for ten or a dozen 
fucceffive lines. A familiar epiftle, like the prefent, does not 
certainly require aterfe or an elevated ftyle, but it fhould be 
polithed and perfpicuous. That cannot be faid of the following 
paflage, addreffed to Scotland on her union with England : 


¢ Yet arduous tafks and toils fevere, 
If the, advance’d in higher fphere 
To move would keep her fame entire, 
Her earneft care and zeal require. 
And oft in words perfuafive, found, 
She warns her fons, more worthy found, 
Whom better thoughts and views engage, 
That confcious of the former age 
When fhe maintained her Scottifh crown, ‘ 
And jealous of her juft renown, 
They ought, in times illuftrious born, 
When brighter wreaths her brow adorn, 
And fhea higher part fuftains, 
Pious to firive with gcnerous paing 
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To lift on high her honour’d name 
«With fair encreate of fhining fame.’ 


153 


Exclufive of the author’s carelefs mode in arranging his fen- 
tences, which too ofren occurs, there is little that can be point- 
ed out as exceptionable in this poem. It poflefles indeed no 


{uperior degree of merit, but may be read with pleafure. 


Leith Hill. A Poem. ato. 25. 6d. Hookham. 


* Let others bend their fteps to foreign climes, 
From Alpine hill, or lofty Apennine, 
Feaft on the grandeur of the Latian piains ; 
While I, perhaps, furpafling grandeur court; 
Scenes, which my native ifle profufely yields, 
At once the theme and glory of my fong. 


‘ Ye, whom the beauteous and fublime delight, 
The expantive profpect, leading forth the view 
Till al: the dittant landfcape fades away, 

And form, and fade, are loft in fleeting air ; 
Afcend the brow of folitary Leith, 

Whofe ample fummit /retching many a rood, 
Pillows the lowering clouds. There gaze your fill. 


‘ From the {mooth platform of a mould’ring tower, 
The tomb of worth, and mark of tafte refin’d, 
Which ftands a faithful and confpicuous guide 
To that judicious, central point of fight, 
Where beit encircling protpects meet the eye ; 
Contemplate firft the mighty view beneath.’ 


The expreffions marked in Italics are from Milton, but, as 
here applied, we do not much admire them. ‘The reafon of 
our quoting thefe introductory lines was chiefly on account 


of giving the reader a juft idea ot the manner in which the poem 


is generally written. “An even flow, with fearcely any break or va- 
riation of cadence, a few paflages excepted, continues from line 
to line, fometimes through an entire page, from the beginning 
to theend of the poem. This, however agreeable in, or effen- 


tial to, rhyme, has an exceeding bad effect in blank verfe. 


Had the author attended to the ttructure of Milton’s lines, as 
well as the expreffions contained in them, he would have eafily 
learned to have varied his paufes, and not have difgufted the 


reader by a monotonous uniformity. We have allowed there 
are fome few paflages to which our cenfure does not extend ; 


fuch lines as the following are not included in it: 


¢ And with magnificence unthought of, fill the fcene.’ 
¢ Ennobled by the firft of virtues, public zeal.’ 

¢ Next Architecture boafis his varied excellence, 
Points to the obelifk, the pyramid, the bridge.’ 


We could quote fome others of the fame kind, but they 
have not merit fufficient to make an atenement for the faults of 
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Letrachymagogon Hypercriticum : a Piece of Poefy merry and fedate. 
With ail proper Diftance infcribed to Abraham Quarterman, Ale 
and Iron Draper. By Tom Plumb. ato. 15. 6d. Keartley. 


After reading this curious poem at the full, the new moon, 
and in the interval between each, for we would ¢ {pare no labour 
for our country’s good:’ after addrefiing the fplendid fatellite 
from whom all lunatics derive their name and infpiration, we 
could find no folution of the inexplicable problem, viz. the au- 
- thor’s end, object, and defign. ‘Lhe laft lines, entitled the Epi- 
Jogue, are more intelligible than avy others, and we have con- 
fequently copied them : 


¢ Tom bids me fay, moft reverend overfeers 
Of Phoebus’ poor, that work the critic pen, 

He beats not all your wigs about your ears, 
But decimates, and pulls one wig in ten. 


¢*Tis by majority men win the day. 
If ew’ry fool will then give Tom a plumper, 
The odds 0’ th’ poll’s his own, and who fhall fay 
Mott welcome down to H— each witty mumper.’ 
This peroration is a little in the ftyle of Pindar, but we hope 
a dark room with fome clean ftraw will foon effect the cure. 


A Poem in Hudibroftic Ferfes with an explanatory Preface. 
Addrefjed to the Novility, Gentry, and others, curious in their 
Carriages. 8voe 15. Dickie. 

Mr. Hackwood, a coach-maker in the Acre, (furely our au- 
thor cannot mean Mr, Hatchett in Long-Acre) on fome difpute 
with his workmen, employed only common carpenters, fineered 
_ the pannels, and reduced the price of carriages twenty per cent. 
On this account the prefent 

‘ Sharp grinding fatire gibbets up his name.’ 

The lines, as Hudibraftic ones, are nct bad; and, confi- 
dering the provocation, for the author is undoubtedly fome 
journeyman coach-maker out of work, his materials are put to= 
gether decently and firmly : ihe buggy is, in truth, a little po- 
lifhed, and, except in fome rough ruad, feems a comfortable 
eafy carriage. 


The Recovery; or, the Tears of Fadtion: a Pcem, cccafroned ty 
the late Occurrences, By an Oxonian. to. 25. No Pub- 
lifher’s Name. . 

If this illiberal attack on many eminent charatters in oppo- 
fition was really written by az Oxonian, it would be fuffic:ent 
to caufe ‘ the tears of hfis’ to fow in unifon with thofe of Fac- 
tion, through fhame and pity for her degenerate fon. 


The Expoftulation, an Epifile, to the right hone William Pitt, 
- Se, 4t0- 25-6 Bew. 

A chip, of the fame block: lefs exceptionable than the for- 
“mer, by being lefs intelligible. 


A Coxe 
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A Congratulatory Epifile to his Grace the Duke of Portland, on his 
Mayefty’ s Recovery. 410. 15. Scatcherd amd Whitaker. 


However different this title may appear from thofe preceding, 
and they indeed from each other, the fubject is nearly the ‘ame. 
It muft be confeffed that it is treated in a different, though tome- 
times not lefs juflifiable manner. The duke is thus admonifh- 
ed of the poverty and greedinefs of his adherenrs, and the idea 
is not without humour. The laft line, being a parody, fhould 
have been in Italics, or marked with inverted commas: 


‘Know! fhould for ev’ry hair profufely fpread 
In copious curls round lord John Roffel’s head ; 
Yes—if for ev’ry hair a place thould fall, 

Their great diftrefs has ftomach for them all.’ 


New Defcription of B! lenheim, the Se: at of bi s urace the Duke of 
Marlborough. To which is prefixed, Blenheim, a Poem. A 
new, and much improved Edition. 810. 35. 6d. in Boards. 
Cadell. 

We gave a favourable account of this poem in vol. LXIII. 
p- 218. It is now revifed and enlarged, as is the defcription of 
Blenheim and its environs. The lattcris too much in ¢ the high 
flown panegyric ftyle:’ but will afford entertainment, and prove 
of fervice to thofe who choofe to vifit that noble monument, 
notwithftanding all its defects, of national grat.tude. 


The Guinea Voyage. A Poem, in three Books. By James Field 
Stanfield. 4to. 25. Phillips. 

More feeling than genius or judgment is difcoverable in this 
poem. Some paflages are not devoid of poetic fire, but it in 
gencral cither emits adim unce'tain light, or flathes at intervals 
thro: igh furrounding clouds of fuilian fe bombaift. The fol- 
lowine lines, in whic th thefe marks are extremely difcernible, 
are chatacteriftic of the whole performance : 


¢O could the verfe but to my wifhes move, 
No {picy zephy's borne on wings ot lo vey 
No gentle pinions, fanning fpring-tide air, 
Should give one image. or be mentioned Were: 
Thy black Tornado, i-far’d Africe—thine— 
Should be the model of my varied Ine! 
On the fill dict tion of the mournful ftrain, 
The riiing darknefs fiould protufelv reigo: 
The fable cloud fhould wr: ap the fullen ong vy 
And in grand melancholy iweep along: 
Then, by degrees, with gath’ring horror fraught, 
Tempeftuous “pumbers, ond the ele ‘tric thoug cht, 
Sh: he the big iieidbine devs th’ indignant bean 
Tili the full torrent pour’d the headlor 2 ftream, 
Whelm’d ev’ry burfting breatt in tw.fold ire, 
Grief’s melting fhow’r—and indipnation’s fire.’ 
The firit book confiders the voyage to Africa: the fecond the 
M 4 tranfactions 
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tranfactions there, and the third the return of the veffel to the 
Britith colonies. The plan is fomewhat fimilar to that of Mr, 
Jamicfon’s, mentioned in our Review for laft June, p. 468, but 
the incidents are different : we have, however, in general, had 
the principal part of the fubjet and moft interefting circum- 
ftances over and over again, both in profe and poetry. 


LE xpoftulatory Odes to a great Duke, and a little Lord. By Peter 
Pindar, Ejg. ato. 25.6d. Kearfley. 


We fear that Peter’s genius is reprefled by the tergprs of the 
Jaw, and he fings with Hob, 


¢ The terrible law, when it faftens its paw,’ &c. 
for the Expoftulatory Odes to a ‘ little Lord anda great Duke,’ 


who are faid to have examined his poems, with a defign of prov- 
ing fome parts of them a libel, are evidently written with un- 
ufual conttraint. The greater ‘number are trifling and infipid, 
though Peter’s fpirit occafionally emerges with fome .luftre, 
We are forry to obferve, that we do not find it fo difficult as 
“ufual to felect a fpecimen : there are but three paffages adapted 
for our purpofe ; we fhall prefer what appears to us the beft, 
Ip is part of his Apology ; 


¢ To mine, Charles Churchill’s rage was downright rancour, 
He was a firft-rate man of war to me, 
Thund’ring amidft a high tempeftuous fea; 

I’m a fall cockboat bobbing at an anchor ; ; 
Playing with patereroes that alarm, 
Yet fcorn to do a bit of harm. 
My fatire’s blunt—his boafted a keen edge -——— 
A fugar hammer mine—but his a black{inith’s fledge ! 
And then Sat Junius !—what a {calping fellow ; 
Who dar’d fuch treafon and fedition bellow! 
Compar’d to them, whofe pleafure ’twas to ftab, 
Lord! I’m a melting medlir to a crab! 

My humour of a very diff’rent fort is —» 
Their fatire’s horrid hair-cloth, mine is filk— 
J am a pretty nipperkin of milk ; 

They two enormous jugs of a qua fortis. 
Compar’d to their high floods dianiing fatire, 
My rhyme’s a riil—a thread of murmuring water ; 
A whirlwind they, that oaks like ftubble heaves— 
J, zephyr whifp’ring, fportjng thro’ the leayes.’=- 





— * He tickles only—how can he do more, 
Whofe only inftrument’s a feather 2? 


We hope he will foon recover from this panic ; for genjus 
Jjke his fhould pot be kept ia fetters. 


DR As 
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PRea BACT. FCS 


Falfe Appearances, a Comedy, altered from the French; and per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By the Right Hon. 
General Conway, 8vo. 15.6d. Debrett. 

This comedy is a tranflation of the ‘ Dehors Trompeurs’ of 
M. Boiffy, with the addition of an under-plot. it was ori- 
ginally acted at Richmond-houfe ; and afterwards, with the 
fcenes which relate to the abbé, at Drury-lane. The play, 
like other very genteel comedies, is infipid; and, even the new 
{cenes, from the character of an abbé being fo little underftood, 
lofe much of their poignancy. It is an exotic which bears not 
our climate, and will fcarcely flourifh in our fhort northern 
fummers. 


The Farm Houfe, a Comedy, in Three Acts, as altered by F. P. 
Kemble, and firft atted at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, May 
¥, 1789. S8vo. 15. Debrett. 


Mr.Kemble fhou!d have told us that this pleafing little after- 
piece confifted of the rural fcenes of that excellent comedy, the 
Country Laffes, or the Cuft.m of the Manor ; but there is fo 
much comic humour in the other parts, fo little (a few inde- 
corums excepted) we could wifh to blot, that we cannot eafily 
reconcile ourfelves tothis mutilation. As three farces are now 
often in the evening’s bill of fare, perhaps Mr, Kemble found 
the ftock-lift infufficient, and as he is now engaged in the em- 
ployment of his fciflars, it may be of ufetoobferve, that King 
Lear and Hamlet, by only omitting the tragic parts, might fur- 
nifh, ¢ The Cavern, or the Humours of Mad Tom,’ and. a 
pleafant enter‘ainment of *The Grave Diggers,’ 


The Married Man. A Comedy, in Three Acts, From Le Philoe 
Sophe Marié of M. Nericault Deftouchés. As performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay- Market, By Mrs. Inchbald. 3v0. 156 
6d. Robinfozs. 

This play is faid to be taken from the Philofophe Marié of 
M. Deftouches; but, in its plot and many of its minuter inci- 
dents, it greatly sefembles The Married Philofopher, a come- 
dy by a gentleman of the Temple (perhaps Henry Fielding), 
of which the fecond edition, that now lies before us, was print- 
ed in 1732. The Married Philofopher was taken, it ‘is rés 
marked, from the ¢ Gallic ftage,’ where, as we fufpect from the 
prologue, it had the additional ornaments of mufic and fongs ; 
to fill up the fpace, the gentleman of the Temple feems to have 
added the characters of Pinwell and Brush, meagre copies of 
Tom an. Phillis. If M. Deltouches’ play is modern, as we 
fufpect, Mrs. Inchbald has become, though innocently, the 
receiver ot flolen goods. It is enough, however, for us toob- 
ferve, that the * Married Man’ is pleafing and interefting in 
jts conduct, while, trom its length and uniform tenor, it is weil 
fuited to the fhort evenings and the warm weather of the Hay- 
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The Sentimental. Mother, a Comedy, in Five AAs : the Legacy of 
an Old Friend, and his laff Moral Leffon to Mrs. Hefter Lynch 
Thrale, now Mrs. Piozzi. 8vo. 35 Ridgway. 


It is not difficult to divine, even from the title, who the 
© Sentimental Mother’ is; but, if the infinuations are true, we 
pity the lady; if falfe, we deteft the calumniator. At any 
rate, the public is an improper tribunal to be appealed to in 
this form, and we are always more ready to fuppofe that pri- 
vate malice dictates the fcandal, than that it flows from a ge- 
nuine love of virtue. 


Don Juan; or, The Libertine Deffroyed: a Tragic Pantomimical 
Entertainment, in two Acts, as performed at the Royalty Theatre. 
Svo. 6d. Stalker. 


© A tale which, whether true or falfe, fac or fable, has fur- 
nifhed every Chriftian country in the world, I believe, with 
fome fubjeét of reprefentation.” 


This is Mrs. Piozzi’s account of Don Juan in Italy, and we 
fhall inlift the lady into our corps, by not adding a word to 
what fhe has advanced in the enfuing paragraph. 


* It makes me no fport, however; the idea of an impertinent 
finger going to hell is too ferioufly terrifying to make amufe- 
ment out of it. Let mythology, which is now grown good for 
hittle elfe, be danced upon the ftage; where Mr. Vefiris may 
bounce and ftruggle in the charaéter of Alcides on his funeral 
pile, with no very glaring impropriety ; and fuch baubles ferve 
befide to keep old claffical {tories in the heads of our young 
people; whe, if they mf have torches to blaze in their eyes, 
may divert themfelves with Pluto catching up Ceres’s daugh- 
ter, and driving her away to Taitarus ; but let Don !uan alone. 
IT have at leaft4a/fa notion that the horrible hiftory is half true; _ 
if fo, it is furely very grofs to reprefent it by dancing. Should 
fuch falfe foolifh tafte prevail in England (but I hope it will 
not), we might perhaps go happily through the whole book of 
God’s Revenge againit Murder, or the Annals of Newgate, on 
the flage, as a variety of pretty {tories may be found there of 
the fame ca{t; while ftatues of Hercules and Minerva, with 
their infignia as heathen deities, might be placed, with equal 
attention to religion, coftume, and general fitnefs, as decora- 
tions for the monuments of Weftminiter Abby.’ 


Remarks on the Nature of Pantomime, or imitative Dance, an 
cient and modern: with a particular Account of a favourite 
Ballet, and of avery curious Allegory. 8vo. 15. 6d, Stock- 
dale. ‘ 


The ferious pantomime was not uncommon on the Roman 
ftage, where the reciter and the “actor were often two diftinét 
perfons. Even fopus and Rofcius, the tragic and comic he- 
roes of antiquity, were fuppofed chiefly to excel in gefliculation. 
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¢ Que gravis ASfopus, quer dofius Rofcius egit.” 


Perhaps Pope, i in his dry encomium on Betterton, had a 
fimilar qualification i in view : 


‘ Which Betterton’s grave adtion dignified.’ 


Our own Garrick, when he defcribed the fudden grief and 
terror of the father (whofe child had fprung from his arms and 
was immediately drowned), by action, to thofe who did not un- 
derftand his language, appeared to be a mafter in that art. We 
have been alfo informed, that he fometimes fent away difagrees 
able petitioners, by afluming the terrific in its moft violent de- 
gree. 

But we are wandering from the fubje&, viz. the Ballet of Cu- 
pid and Pfyche, which, witha little ingenuity, might be turned 
into the fall of Adam; while a fpiritual allegorifer muft in the 
conclufion fee the reftoration of mankind. For our own parts, we 
perceive an elegant fable, whofe outline is obvious, but whofe 
particular and ifoteric meaning we fhall perhaps never under- 
ftand. The work feems to have been written to recommend this 
dance, which has now yielded to other novelties. The introduc- 
tory obfe: vations, which fhow learning and tafte, are conneéted a 
little unaccountably with the recommendation of a ftage-dance. 

e author of the firft would, we fhould have thought, fearcely, 
have condefcended to become the puffer of M. Noverre. 


Alfred, an Hifforical Tragedy. To which is added, a Collection 
of Mifcellancous Poems, By the fame Author. 8v0. 45. 
Robinfons. 


The tragedy of Alfred abounds with abfurdities; at which, 
as we have been led to fuppofe that it isthe performance of an 
‘ untaught mufe,’ we were not much furprifed. We confefs, 


however, that we were greatly fo at perceiving an elegance, 


and neatnefs in fome of the leffer poems, which would have 
done no difcredit te a writer of the greateft eminence. They 
are not indecd ftritly correét. ¢ Rudely’ and‘ unhided’ in the 
following little sev d’efprit may be objected to: the firft rather 
conveys a wrong idea, the fecond is an aukward word; yet the 
thought and expreffion in moft other refpects itrike us as equale 


ly happy. The lines are addrefled toa lady called Maria, on 


reading to her Sterne’s beautiful {tory of that name. 


‘ As Sterne’s patheric tale you hear, 
Why rudely check the rifing figh ? 

Why feek to hide the pitying tear, 
Whofe luttre aids the brilliant eye? 


Tears which lament another’s woe, 
Unveil the goodnefs of the heart: 

Uncheck’d, unhided, thefe fhould flow— 

They pleafe beyond the pow’r of art. 
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Does not yon crimfon-tinted rofe, 
Whofe opening bluth delights the view, 
More fplendid colouring difclofe, 
When brightly gem’d with morning dew ? 


So thal! Maria’s beauteous face, 

Dreft in more pleafing charms appear, 
When aided by the matchlefs grace 

Of Pity’s fympathifing tear.’ 


DIVINITY ann RELIGIOUS. 


. Tbe Revolution the Work of God, and a Caufe of Foy. Two 
Sermons delivered in Briffo-Street Mecting-Houfe, Nov. gt). 
3788. By Fames Peddie. 8vo. 15. Duncan, Glafgow. 


Our author feems to be a minifter of the Seceders, a fect of 
Diffenters from the church of Scotland, who are generally of 
_ the Calviniftic perfuafion. His fermons are rather loyal than 
elegant ; rather political and religious than correct or very 
pleafing performances. 


The Rife, Progrefs, and Effects of Sunday Schools confidered ina 
Sermon, preached at Taunton, March 28, 1789. By Fo/bua 
Toulnin. M.A. 8vo. 15. Johnfon. 


Mr. Toulmin confiders this improvement, which arofe from 
fmall beginnings, as likely to produce the moft important con- 
fequences, and his text is taken fromthe xvitith chapter of 
the firit book of Kings, where the rain, after the great drought, 
in the time of Ahab, was brought on by a cloud, at firft no 
larger thana man’s hand. He introduces the fubje& by a view 
of fome great events, from an origin almoft equally in appear- 
ance unimportant ; and of the concurrence of all ranks and all 
parties in an inflitution, where no particular tenet of religion is 
inculcated ; he hopes that a more perfect union of fentiment, or 
at leaft of the molt extentive liberality and charity, may be the 
confeg uence. 


4 Sermon preached in the Parifb Church of Madron, in the County 
of Corawail, on the 23d of April, 1789, being the Day ap- 
pointed for 2 General Thankfgiying for tle Recovery of the King 
from Tinc{s. By W’. Tremenbecre, A. B. 4to. 15. Wilkie. 


. This Sermon is very fhort and very loyal: it is written in 
eafy flowing language, though often a little too flowery and 


poetical, 

Sermons fur Children; being a Courfe of fifty-two, on Subjedts fuit- 
ed to their tender Age, and in a Style adapted to the Underftand- 
ing of the rifing Generation. By ibe Rev. Mark Anthony Meilan. 
In three Volumes. \2mo0.. gs. Printed for the Author. 


The language.of thefe difcourfes defigned for children is in- 
elegant, intricate, and embarraffed. ‘The fentiments are very 
feldom beautiful or ftriking. The author, in one of his fer- 
. pons, * avows himfelf indebted to God’s providence for gifts 
not 
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not lavifhed upon every one, for Penge of underftanding, and 
a difpofition fuited to employ it.’ is kind to inform us of 
this, as we certainly fhould not otherwife have been able 
make the difcovery. 








































Fure Divino; or, the True Grounds aad Reafons for the fupport of 
the Chriftian Minifiry.  Occafioned by the prefent conteficd 
Elefion at the Afylum. 4t0. 15-6d. Johnion. | 


Our author ftates with great propriety what it is to preach 
the Gofpel, by fhowing what the gofpel of Chriftis, and the ne- a 
ceffity of underftanding its nature, defign, and tendency, to ii 
carry that conviction to the mind of the hearer which the im- 14 
portance of the fubjeé&t demands: his conclufion is, that chofe ; 
who ¢ preach the gofpel fhould live by the gofpel.’ This pam- : 
phiet is faid to have been occafioned by the prefent contetted qd 
election at the Afvlum ; but we find nothing of this fubjedt, and aie 
what relates to the conclufion conififts only of fome few vague td tise 
and indecifive hints on the Utopian fcheme of equalifing livings, 
ameafure devoutly to be wifhed for, but as imaginary as a mi- 
leanium, or one vaft republic. 


A Letter on the Sonfhip of Chrift, originally addreffed to fome of o 
the Members of the Baptift Church at Ediuburgh. By A. At 
M‘Lean. 12mo. 1s. Buckland. pe: 
This letter was originally addreffed by the author to fome of iy 

the members of the Buptift Church at Edinburgh, among whom Bi: 

at feemrs the fubject had created a little confufion, Mr. M‘Lean Pi 
profeffes himfelf a firm Trinitarian, and urges that the relations tt 
expreffed by the names of Father and Son in fcripture, are not 
intended to teach the manner and order of their eternal fubfift- 
ence inthe Godhead. He produces many arguments to prove, | 
that the title of Sox of God applied to Chrift merely as relative to 
his appearancein human nature. The greater part of the pame eg 
phler, however, is allotied to an examination of the defence of nb 
the contrary opinion, by Dr. Robert Walker, Mr. M‘Lean : | 
writes like a man of difcernment, and fcems to have greatly the 
advantage in the controverfy. 


iE 
An Epiftolary Addrefs to the rev. Dr. Prieflley3 containing aw 1 





Apology for thofe who confcientiox/ly Subfiribe to the Articles ef ee 
the Church of England. By the rev. F- Hawkins. 8v0. 15. 6d. a 
White and Son. ig 


This Addrefs contains an apology for thofe who confcientioufly 
fubfcribe to the articles of the church of England, and in par- Wr 
ticular to the deGrines of the Trinity, &c. The author, who ale 
is the rev. Mr. John Hawkias, remonftrates with Dr. Prieftley 
on the cenfures which the latrer has caft on the clergy and the 
doétrines of the church of England, and undertakes to prove, 
that the doctrines of the Trinity and the divinity of Jefus Chritt 
involve no contradidtion or abiurdity. We have only to add, 
I that 
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that he writes with much, good fenfe, and difcovers great mo- 

‘deration of candour, 

Effufions of the Heart: or, Heavenly Meditations and Devotional 
Exercifes. By Sophronia. 8vo. 15. fewed. Dilly. 

In pain, anxiety, and affliction, the refleGiny mind can only - 
find confolation in religion, in looking to that higher {phere 
where the wicked ceafe from troubling, and forrow is heard at 
more. In thefe moments, when the heart is foftened, and the 
‘mind debilitated, religion will often rife to enthufiafin, and the 
language {well into bombaft. Our afflicted author is more ra- 
tional than many of thofe whofe meditations have been pub- 
lifhed: fhe difplays true piety, acute fenfibility, and a rational 
refignation. A few words only, and one or two images occa- 
fionally, debate the tubject; but, on the whole, fhe deferves no 
little commendation. 5 


An Exhortation to all Chriftian People, to refrain from Trinita- 
rian Worship. 8vo0. 4d. Johnfon. 


Our author contratts the different doxologies and prayers of 
the church of England, and other Trinitarians, with the lan- 
guage of the holy fcriptures, and points out what appears to 
‘him a fingular and ftriking oppofition. He then exhorts his 
readers to avoid the Trinitarian worfhip from various confider- 
ations, ahd anfwers the objections which may be made againft 
their feceffion. ‘Che Exhortation is plain and anima‘ed ; but 
the repre‘entations are not always fair, or the conclufions juft. 


A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Pre-exiftence of Chrift, confi. 
"dered in a practical View: humbly recommended to the Attention 
of the Serious. By Fofeph Cornifh. 8uvo. 1s. Robinfons. 

While Diffenters of every denomination are faid to be mi- 
grating to the pale of Socinianifm, faid very aptly by our au 


.thor’s triend, to be ¢ te frigid zone of religion,’ yet Mr. Cor- 


nifh ftands firm and unmoved, His Vindication is a plain, jus 
dicious, and generaily accurate view of the beft arguments 
which have been adduced to prove the pre-exiftence of Chrift; 
among thefe we perceive fome which appear to us to be new, 
or at leaft enforced in an unufualiy perfuafive ft; le. | 


M&S DBD I.G A L: 


A Tale of Truth. Addrefid to Arthritics: containing a fecurey 
- cheap, and certain Remedy for the Gout. 8vv. 6d. Kearfley. 
The remedy is opium, given after the firft violence of the pain, 
and its aftringent effects are prevented by tincture of rhubarb. 
But, really, has not the author read Dr. Warner’s work, or 
any medical treatife on the fubject of gout? Opium is fre- 
quently recommended. Though we live by the practice of 
phyfic, and do not greatly love empiricifm, we have fuch a re- 
gard, for the author, for his.truly benevolent and difintereited 
attempt, 
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attempt, that we will tell him, his cafe is not a fair one: his 
gout is complicated with rheumatifin ; and if he takes Dovar’s 
powder (the pulv. ipecacdanhe compofitus of the laft Difpen- 
tory) it will fucceed better. 


The Hiftory and Chemical Analjfis of the Miacral Water lately dif- 
covered in the City of Gloucefter ; the various Difeafes to which 
itis appuicable confidered; and the neceffary Regulations for 
drinking it with Succefs afcertained and prefcribed. By Fobu 
Hemming, M.D. 8v0. 15. Hookham. 

Cur author gives a very Iuboured account of this mineral 
water, which contains in each gallon of fixed air feventy-two 
ounce meafiires; calcareous .earth, combined with the fame 
acid, thirty. grains; aerated magnefia twenty-four grains ; 
aerated iron, eight grains; and Epfom falt, thirty grains. Ic 
appears to be unequal in it: ftrength at different times; and, at 
beft, its imprecnations aie fo flight that no material advantage 
can be derived from them, except perhaps from the iron, There 
are probably ten thoufand fimilar {piiogs in Englaad of at 
leait equal flrength, and many of fuperior powers, 

N O V E L.S. 

The Hermit of Snowden; er, Memoirs of Albert aid Lavinia, 
taken froma faithful Copy of the original Manufcript, which 
avas found in the Hermitage, by the late Rev. Dr. L. and Mr, 

-» in the Year 17**, 8v0. 35 Walter. 





Without pretending to exainine the authenticity of the ma- 
nuicript, or to develope the inconfiftencies of a tale fo trite as 
the ditcovery of 4 hermitage and the papers containing the ftory, 
we can fafely fay that the tale is written by no common author; 
is pleafing, and may be ufeful. It teaches the falutary leffon 
of guarcing againft mean fufpicion and unreafonable jealoufy ; 
the danger of protraQing the happinefs within reach, left the 
unafiected love of a delicate female fhould be the il-difyuifed 
dictates of inrereft or ambition. Read it, ye fons of fafhion or 
of fortune, and change your conduct: be happy, if yourhearts, 
depraved by vanity and ‘diffipation, will permit ! 

Elenora, a Novel, in a Series of Letters, written by a Female In- 
habitant of Leeds in Yorkfbire. 2 Voli. t2mo. 6s. Walter. 


An accident prevented Eleonora from reaching us fo foon as 
we expected, and to that circumftance alone mutt be attributed 
our delay. It is, on the whole, a work highly creditable to 
the good fenfe and the benevolence of the author. The ftory 
‘is not perplexed. by an artificial plot unravelled wth fall; but 
an arilefs tale, told in an eafy pleafing ftyle, enlivened by the 
éccafional introduction of humorous perfonages atid laugh- 
able events, and rendered inftructive by the excellent morality 
which pervades every page of thefe volumes. We heartily with 
the author, in her future attempts, the fuccefs which fhe fo 
well deleryes, 
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The Innocent Fugitive; or, Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. By 
the Author of the Platonic Guardian. 2 Vols. i2mo. 65. 
Hookham. 

We reviewed The Platonic Guardian in our LXIVth volume, 
Pp. 392, and we there traced the fair author in the foorfteps of 
Mifs Burney: The character of Bennet is drawn and coloured 
from the fame original, and fome lefs important and ftriking 
imitations of that celebrated novellift may be difeerned. The 

efent ftory, and particularly the hinge on which it turns, is 
in fome degree improbable ; but it is pleafing, and often inte- 
refting. ‘The characters are neither pointed, nor difcriminated 
with much addrefs, 


Hfartley Houfe, Calcuttas 3 Volumess i12moe 73.6d. Dodfleys 


We have been much pleafed with thefe volumes; for, in the 
guife of a novel, they will convey much information. They 
contain a pleafing, and, we think, an accurate deéfcription of 
Bengal and its capital, Calcutta. hen 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


Odbferwations on the Herring Fifberits upon the North and Eaff 
Coafts of Scotland, Sc. By Lewis M‘Culloch. 8v0. 15. 6d: 
-Richardfon. 


__ Thefe Obfervations are clear, plain, and apparently honett, 
‘They are highly creditable to the author’s good fenfe and prac 
tical knowledge of his bufinefs, and deferve. the attention of 
thofe who are engaged in the fifheries. 


A Letter to the Author of a Letter to the Bifbops, on the Applica- 
. cation of the Diffenters for a Repeal of the Corporation and Teft 
4its, ByW. A. 80. 6d. Printed forthe Author. 


The manly language of the author of a Letter to the Bifhops 
refpecting the Repeal of the Teft A&, is parodied in this little 
pamphlet, and applied to the opponents of baptifm by immer- 
fion. 


Exercifes in Latin Compofition. By the rev. fe Adams. 120. 
15-6d. Law. 


This fchool-book is intended as a fequel to Exempla Minora, 
Bailey’s Exercifes, &c. or to be ufed alternately with them. 
The firft part contains eafy Englifh leffons, with the Latin 
words to be rendered by the fcholar into their proper cafes, 
moods, genders, &c. The fecond, Englifh leffons without the 
Latin words, that the learner may, by confulting his dic- 
_ tionary, choofe for himfelf. The author entertains a high opi- 
‘nion of the utility of his manual, and we agree with him that 
under proper direction it may prove ferviceable, 





